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I T was the intention of the Author to have 
introduced the preſent ſubject with conſidera- 
tions on an Act for transferring the manage- 
ment of the Salt-Duties from the Com- 
| miſſioners of the Cuſtoms in Scotland to the 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe there: But as it was 
foreſeen that ſeveral alterations would take 
place, both as to the Act itſelf, and the manage | 
ment of that branch of the revenue, in reſpect 
to manufacturers of ſalt, fiſh-curers, and ex- 
porters of ſalted fiſh, he thought it moſt 
eligible, by advice of ſeveral gentlemen who 
are converſant in the buſineſs, to prefer the 
iſſuing of the following ſheets reſpecting 
Salt, in the firſt place as which is the found- 
ation of the Fiſheries in Scotland. 
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The Reader is not to expect any new 
matter in the following work: It is rather. a 
ſelection from other authors; but ſuch a ſe- 
lection as, perhaps, has not hitherto been pre- 
ſented to the Public. Some inferences, re- 


marks, propoſals, and ſuggeſtions, may, 


however, appear worth the attention of the 
Legiſlator, the Merchant, the Fiſh-curer, 
and Manufacturer, before the meeting of the 
enſuing Seſſion of Parliament. 


The Author hopes, that ſome matters which 
may appear foreign to the ſubject will be 
excuſed, as well as the manner in which it is 
diſpoſed in point of order. And, as a very con- 
ſiderable quantity of new matter has been pro- 
cured reſpecting the ſaid Act, and the taking, 
_ curing and packing of kh. Cod, Ling, 
&c. it will be a ſufficient apology to his Sub- 
ſcribers for dividing the ſubject into two 
pamphlets, and pottponing- the latter for ſome 
ſhort t time ue 
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THE IMPOLICY, &c. 


SALx is very properly diſtinguiſhed by Mine- 
ralogiſts into Faſſile-Salt, Spring-Salt, and Sea- 
Salt. Chemiſts admit this diviſion, as pointing 
out the three general ſources from which com- 
mon ſalt is moſt copiouſly derived; but they 
reckon all theſe ſalts, when pure, to be of the 
ſame ſort, compoſed of the Marine Acid, and of 
the Mineral fixed Alkali. 
 Foffile or Rock Salt, Sal Gem, or Sal Gemmae, 
is found in the bowels of the earth, in every 
quarter of the globe; mountains of it are in 
ſeveral parts of the world, the moſt remarkable 
of which is that at Cardona, in the province of 
Catalonia, Spain. It has no mixture of other 


matter whatever with it. * The moſt noted 


lalt mines on the continent of Dae are 


* Dr, Watſon, Vol, II. page 44. 
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thoſe of Boohna, and Viliſke, or Wiliczka, 
not far from Cracow in Poland; and thoſe of 
Soowar, near Eper in Upper Hungary, diſ- 
covered about the year 1251. 

At Wiliczka, the mines deſcend 100 fathoms 
by ropes, and by ladders and meandring paſ- 
ſages 100 fathoms more, being wrought ſo far 
down. Within thoſe mines there is a kind of 
ſubterraneous government, having its policy, 
laws, families, public roads, carriages and 
horſes for conveying the ſalt to the mouth of 
the quarry, where it is taken up by engines. 
The men frequently aſcend; but when the horſes 
go once down, they never get up. 

Travellers into this abyſs are aſtoniſhed at 
ſeeing ſo many men, women, and children ; the 
latter being born there, and never had been upon 
the earth. A long ſeries of lofty vaults are 

beheld, ſupported by huge pilaſters, cut with 
the chiſel, and which, being themſelves rock 

falt, appear, by the light of flambeaux which 
are conſtantly burning, as ſo many chryſtals, 

or precious ſtones'of various colours, e in- 
tolerable to the eye. 

When the maſſy pieces are got out of the 
quarry, they break them into fragments fit to be 
thrown into the mill, where they are ground 
into a coarſe flour, which ſerves all the uſes of 
F "48.4 | 

In thoſe mines there are thaw winds of Sal 
Gemmae; one is common, coarſe, and black; 
the ſecond ſomewhat finer and whiter ; the third 
very white, hard and tranſparent, which laſt 

is 
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is the Sal Gemmae of the druggiſts and dyers. 
It cuts like chryſtal, and is frequently uſed for 
toys, chaplets, little vaſes, and the like; the 
other ſorts are leſs compact, and only fit #6 | 
kitchen uſes. The coarſe and black ſalt is cut 
in roundiſh pieces, three Polonian ells in 
length,“ and one el] diameter. They are fold 
at from fifty to ſeventy Polonian florins, or be- 
tween three and four pounds ſterling, reckoning 
the florin at one ſhilling and twopence. i 
The greateft pieces lye before their doors, 
where they are licked by the cattle as they paſs. 
The colour a darkiſh grey, with ſome mix- 
tures of yellow. A rivulet of freſh water runs 
along the middle of the mines, fufficient to 
ſupply the inhabitants. | | 5 
Ihe following account is given mY Dr. Bruck. 
man, of the Imperial mines at Soowar near 
peed in Upper Hungary. They are at leaſt. 
100 fathoms deep. In the cuts of them are 
ſometimes found alleys of  rock-fatr, of the 
moſt delicate blue and yellow colours; when 
pounded together the ſalt was extremely white. 
In the mines of Soowar is a "chapel which can 
eaſily contain 100 people, cut in the rock ſalt, 
with an altar, a pulpit, ſacriſty, and forms cut 
in the ſame rock. They celebrate once every 
year, the week after Epiphany, divine ſervice 
in this chapel, and the ſermon is always 
preached by a "Jeſuit of Eper. This chapel 
EY | i Gn 


at ells Britiſh. 
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was founded for the officers of exciſe and the 
miners. 

In theſe Wa foſſes, the flowers of 
ſalt grow like the beards of goats, but whiter 
and finer. They ſeem to vegetate, but are not 

found in all the cuts, or at all times. They 
appear and grow according to the temperature 
of the ſeaſons. They are very brittle; melt in 
moſt places, and diffolve into an oil. Never- 

5 theleſs, they are a moſt pure ſalt, the fineſt, 

moſt acid, whiteſt, and moſt beautiful, there- 

Þ fore named the flower of /alt. 

The rock falt in Catalonia and. Selechrgh 
| reſembles the colours of the rainbow, being 
green, red, yellow, and blue colours; but by 
firſt preparing, and then grinding it, it becomes 

white. 

At Neuſol there is a ſtatue of Rock Salt, as 
large as the life, which ſerves as the barometer 
of the town; for, when it begins to ſweat or 
grow moiſt, it preſages rain or wet weather; 
but, when it is dry, you may certainly Rumi 
yourſelf ſettled fair. 

The mines of Rock Salt in Britain were dif. 
covered in 1670, when boring for coals in the 
liberties of William Marbory, Eſq. of Marbory, 
in Staffordſhire, and lye about chin; -four yards 
from the ſurface. 

The bed is a vaſt extent en Mortuwich 

n Cheſhire and Lowton. Some of the mines 

ye 1 50 feet deep. The ſtratum near Northwich 
is faid to be upwards of fifty feet thick. They 


form a moſt beautiful ſubterraneous proſpect, 
| Tooking 
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looking like a Cathedral ſupported by rows of 
pillars, and a roof of chryſtal, all of the ſame 
rock, . tranſparent, and glittering from the 
candles of the workmen digging the ſalt away 
with pick-axes. It is ſuppoſed, from the number 
of ſalt ſprings ſo common in that country, that 
the ſtratum extends through a great tract, and 
may for ages furniſh an inexhauſtible ſupply of 
that valuable article to the inhabitants of this 
iſland. Dr. Watſon ſays, he had gone to the 
bottom of ſome of the moſt famous mines in 
England; viz. the copper mine, Ecton; the 
coal mines at Whitehaven and Newceaſtle; the 
canal coal mines at Lancaſhire ; and a variety of 
lead mines in Derbyſhire, and other places; 
but never thought his labour ſo well rewarded, 
in theſe ſubterraneous expeditions, as in the 
fight of the rock- ſalt mines at Northwich. He 
adds, they are ſuperior to thoſe of Cracow with 
reſpect to the quantity of ſalt annually raiſed. 
The one into which he deſcended yields at a 
medium 4000 tons of ſalt in a year, a quantity 
equal to two thirds raiſed every Nn in n 
Poliſh mines ſpoken of. 
A great quantity of this rock Galt i is en 
at Northwich; a greater quantity is ſent to other 
places, to ſtrengthen their brine from ſprings, 
and to be refined; but a ſtill greater quantity 
is exported to Ireland, and the continent of 
Europe, as will be noted hereafcer. It is 
never uſed at our tables in its crude. ſtate; and in 
England is prohibited from being uſed in pickling 
"0 curing fleſh or fiſh, or RAG any pro- 
r bow. viſions 
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viſions without being refined into white alt, 
under a penalty. of forty ſhillings for every 
pound ſo uſed. * This is not the caſe either 
in Poland or Spain, where the tranſparent rock 
ſalt is uſed without diſſolution or 'evaporation, 
and no bad conſequence to health, that we know 

of, enſues thereby. f | 

Salt ſprings or brine Pits are very numerous 

on the weſt: of England. They are famous in 

Worceſterſnire. The pureſt and whiteſt kind 

of ſalt is made from them in Droitwich. The 
pit at Upwich is ſaid to yield as much brine in 

twenty-four hours will make 450 e * 
dbu 

We have heard of a ſalt ſpring being dit. 
covered by Lord Dundonald, about two years 
ago, near Newcaſtle. The brine ſprings at 
Benton and Newburn, in the county of North- 
umberland, are in repute for the works erected 
there, and making mineral alkali from ge- 
or brine found therein. | 

| Epſom, in Surry, about e ies from 
© We is remarkable all over Europe for its 
purging waters, that iſſue from a riſing ground 
near Aſhted; and the ſalt made of them is 
famous for cleanfing the body, N ab 
purifying the blood. 

At Middlewich there is ſaid to by one ſalt 
ſpring, ftronger than the reſt ; yielding a full 
fourth part of falt. E 
de there be many brine ſprings in 
| "CREATE, 

Anne, ft. Rt 21, ſec. 5. 

+ Watſon's Chem, Vol, II. page 43. 


n 
Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Hamp- 
ſhire, and other parts in England, yet there 
are ſome that cannot be wrought with profit, 
as well as others that are productive. 

Sea ſalt is procured from ſea water only. 
The aqueous parts being evaporated by the heat 
of the ſun, or by common fire, the reſiduum 
is called ſea ſalt. France has been long con- 
ſidered as producing more ſalt by the marſhes 
on the coaſt, than any other country. Great 
quantities are obtained in Spain, Portugal, and 
Azores, all by the heat of the ſun, and goes by 
the name of - bay-/alt, The chryſtals of bay 
ſalt are large, and not ſoon diſſolved. That 
which is obtained by common fire, with pans 
in which the brine water is boiled, is called com- 
mon white ſalt. It is made in ſeveral places in 
England, and it is the only ſalt made in Scot- 
land. The common white ſalt made in Ireland 
is from Engliſh roc k ſalt diſſolved by ſea water. 
At Dublin, and in Belfaſt, ſome ſalt-makers 
have their pans ſet over lime-kilns by which 
they make ſalt and burn lime by the ſame fire. 
The Dutch prepare their ſalt from the beſt 
Spaniſh bay ſalt, occaſionally mixed with ſome 
Portugal or French bay ſalt, adding to it a 
quantity of Engliſh rock ſalt. The Spaniſh 
bay ſalt is the principal ingredient. It is 
alleged, that by the Dutch mixing the ſolu- 
tion or brine with very ſour whey, called azy, 


they give a degree of ſuperiority in point of 95 


quality to their ſalt for curing fiſh, over that 


uſed in Britain, and other countries. In Eng- 
B 2 land 
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land and Ireland they uſe conical baſkets, 
through which the bittern filters into a trough. 
Their baſket or loaf ſalt is ſtove-dried, exceed- - 
ingly fine and pure for table-uſe ; but that for 
curing fiſh or - preſerving: proviſions, is not 
ſtove-dried. In Scotland they uſe crates placed 
on the troughs, and a voollen bag in each 


crate, which they fill with ſalt from the pans, 


containing about a buſhel each, through which 
the bittern drains. They uſe no ſtoves, or 90 
few. 

Sali Petre and Medicinal Salts PS no part of 
our deſign; nor is it our intention to deſcribe the 
proceſs of making or refining ſalt, which is 
now ſo well and ſo generally underſtood in 
England, by means of many ingenious chymiſts, 
ſince Dr. Leigh, who firſt ſnewed the manner 
of refining. rock-ſalt, until the preſent time. 
We will, however, obſerve, that as ſalt ſprings 
differ in quality as to. ſtrength, ſo: does ſea 
water. The colder the climate is, it is leſs 
ſalt; and the hotter it is, more ſalt. A pint of 


ſea water in the Mediterranean, is ſaid to contain 


an ounce of ſalt; but in the Baltic, the ſame 


quantity contains only half an ounce. By ex- 


periments accurately made not long ago, 1773, 
ſea water at the Nore is ſaid to contain about 
3 Of ſalt ; back of Yarmouth- Sands 32 off 
Eympbomugh head 2D ; off Shetland 29 3 lat. 
74 at ſea, zz ; lat. 78, is; lat. 80, near the ice, 
is; lat. 80, 30, under the ice, 28; the ſea: 
water near Dublin is ſaid to contain ; at 
Harwich 25; ſea water on the Frith of Forth, 

| | 1s 


DL 
is ſaid, on an average yearly, to yield of falt 
on evaporation. An ingenious writer * in 1789 
ſays, © Salt manufactured from fea water, ſalt 
ſprings, and rock ſalt, contain acid alkali, a 
quantity of different earths, and other different 
ſalts: and in Scotland, for particular reaſons; 
in addition, not unfrequently a portion of cal- 
careous earth, or of real 'quick-lime, which 
gives the ſalt that peculiar pungent taſte, which 
ignorant manufacturers praiſe to as ignorant 
purchaſers, as a ſuperior quality of their falt, 
being what they call very ſtrong.” Farther 
ſays, Salt manufactured in Scotland at preſent, 
though good enough for culinary purpoſes, is i 
ſearcely ever made uſe of for the table in any 
tleman's family in the country, (that pre- 
pared by Dr. Roebuck and Lord Dundonald 
excepted), and wholly unfit for curing of fiſſi 
and proviſions. This is owing to its great im- 
purity, bitter taſte, and its cali rer N Pd 
when 14 ys enen 3 


of 8 alt as an Article "of C E ommerce. 


In the reign of King Charles the II. bay or 
French ſalt was rated at ſixpence, and white 
or Spaniſh-ſalt at eightpence per buſhel. Ac- 
cording to thoſe rates the old ſubſidy of five per 
cent. was paid at importation. Liberty was 
given by Spain to Engliſh ſubjects to take ſalt 
in the iſland of Tortudos. The fifth article of 
the deſfinisive convention between the Kings 

of 


WM Dr. Swediaur, 


c 


n * 


Hos ati 
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of Great Britain and Spain, dated Madrid, Oct. 
5. 1750, is in theſe words, * His Catholic 
Majeſty permits the ſaid ſubjects'* (Britiſh) 
« to take ſalt in the iſland of Tortudos, without 
any moleſtation, as they did in the time of King 
Charles the IId.“ Though, as has been ſaid, 
ſalt mines were diſcovered in 1670, yet, owing 


to the troubles about that time, and during 
King William's reign, neither they nor other 
manufactures were much attended to. Even 
ſo late as 1730 we find a writer * expreſs himſelf 
thus: © The French have ſalt, and we have 


ſalt ſprings, ſufficient to ſerve not onlyourſelves, 


but even to export, if the public would be at 
the expence of improving the water carriage as 
far as it is capable.”” Our dependence was. 
ſolely upon foreign ſalt, until very lately, for 
our fiſheries. Happily the time has come, that. 
we need very little from foreigners for that 


; purpoſe, that we can ſupply our inland con- ; 


ſumption, ſerve other countries in amity with 
Britain with it, and, by prohibition, diſtreſs 
our enemies for want of it; alſo contribute a 
conſiderable ſhare to the revenue by the duties 
ariſing upon it. In the ten years immediately 
preceding the year 1790, the ſalt exported from 
Great Britain was 16,821,701 buſhels of rock 
falt, and 22,409,565; buſhels of white alt. 
From the 5th of January 1790, to the 5th: of 
January 1795, were exported $8,781,285 buſhels 


of rock ſalt, and 14, 127, 862 buſhels of white 
| ſalt. On the 12th of Auguſt 1795, an order of 


Council 
: Jof. Gee, 


—— — 


E 
Council was iſſued, prohibiting rock ſalt from 
being exported, or carried coaſtways; con- 
tinued by ſubſequent orders, when an act paſſed 
26th of April 1796, indemnifying adviſers of 
that meaſure, and empowering his Majeſty, 
by Ploc lamation, or Order in Council, when 

he ſhall ſee cauſe, to prohibit rock ſalt to be 
exported, which has been done at ſundry 
periods, to the preſent time. However, we 
ſee exportations, from ʒth of January 1795, to 

the 5th of January 1798, ſtated as under, viz. 


& 1795. 179: 7 I Lea 
TO | ROCK. WHITE, Rock. WHITE. Rock. WHITE. 
| Buſhels. \ . Bufhels. Bu ſbels. 
Denmark | 122,448 - 442,416 | 97,968. - 247,698 98,070- 322,117 
Ruſſia 126,920 - 137,730 | 536,440 - 785,044 199.9 - 297,053 
Sweden 10,000 - 32,013 | 13,360 = 17,560] 6, 400 27,822 
Pruſſia 223,904 = 1 85 11,000 - 594,976 226, 160 - 1006 83 
Ireland T7671 5 26,954 - 389,735 | 549, 150 - 438,757 
Germany 116,700 - - 946 14 | 32,720 _- 272,302 | . 22,600 - 1751473 


Since the partition of Poland, exports to 
Dantzick are accounted as to Pruſſia. No ſalt 
manufactured in Scotland has been exported 

for ſeveral years back. The above is excluſi ve 
of white ſalt exported to other countries. The 
quantities ſent coaſtways from England to Scot- 
land, duty free, for the Er e every year, 
are very conſiderable. 

In the year 1793 there were 206,000 buſhels: 

1794 = 261,000 
1798. 337,000 
1796 345,000 

And in 1797 — 580,000 

Thoſe quantities are rather under the real 
number; and a ſtronger proof of the increaſe 

OD. | and 
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and proſperity of the fiſhery cannot . given. 
The importation of foreign ſalt has decreaſed. 
Duty - paid ſ ſalt has alſo been ſent from Liverpool 
into Scotland coaſt ways, as alſo baſket ſine ſalt for 
table-uſe by land. The importation of Iriſh 
falt for the fiſhery has ceaſed ſince September 
1793. The quantities imported. i in 1791, 1792, 
and 1793 were very inconfiderable. The 
quantities ſeized. and condemned for a few 
en paſt are Ae wiſe of little i importance. 


*Of "$f 4 as 2 Fubfeci of . e 
Until ſeven years after the Union, no duty 


was exacted on ſalt made in Scotland. But in 


England, a duty of 1s. on every buſhel of 
rock and white ſalt was impoſed by 5 and 6 W. 
and M. cap. 7. This was increaſed 28. and 4d. | 
more per bufhel by 9 and 10 W. III. cap. 44. 
When the duty took place in Scotland, the 
roporrion ſtood exactly as three to ten; or 
fo every tenpence paid on ſalt in England, 
threepence Was paid on ſalt in Scotland, until 
the 25th day of April 1798. An additional 
Mer was then laid on every buſhel of roc k ſalt, 
or white ſalt made in Great Britain, of 58. to 
the former duties; making 108. in England, 
and 6s. 6d. in Scotland, upon every buſhel. 


This was continued by a ſubſequent act paſſed 


the 28th of June 1798.“ Rack ſalt, however, 
though a raw material, ſilk, continues to be 
prohibited from being ſent, coaſtways from 


\ imo is Ae unleſs Meß e gf 108. 


* 38 Geo, III. cap. 89. | 


R L895] 
per buſhel of 65lb. be paid down, not to be 
drawn back. | 
In the year 1550 a petition for leave to bring 
rock-ſalt from England into Scotland, was 
preſented to Parliament by Mr. Robert Lang, 
merchant in Glaſgow; who intended to have 
ſalt- works ſet up at Port Glaſgow, for ſerving 
the fiſhery. It was ordered to lie on the 

table. 
Since that period, this ſubject has been often 
agitated by individuals, and bodies incorporate: 
but hitherto without effect. 1 

Mr. Dempſter, in his diſcourſe * addreſſed 
to the Britiſh Society for extending the fiſheries 
and improving the ſea-coaſts of Great Britain, 
ſays, © Your directors have alſo been purſuing 
ce meaſures for obtaining permiſſion for im- 
&© porting roc k-ſalt into Scotland for the uſe 
a of the fiſheries; by means thereof, it appears 

eto them, that a ſalt not dearer, nor inferior 
ein quality to the beſt foreign ſalt, might be 
& produced in our own country. Difficulties 
© ariſing from Revenue conſiderations, as well 
te as a miſtaken policy of the actual ſalt-makers 
in both parts of the iſland, form ſtrong 
& obſtacles to the completion of a ſyſtem of 
« falt laws, which might give Great Britain, 
now dependent on other nations for ſalt, 
e almoſt the monopoly of this article in 
„ Europe. No other nation poſſeſſes, in like 
© plenty, the two neceſſary articles for a trade 

& in falt, viz. coal and rock-ſalt. T? 
A bill or clauſe reſpecting this was brought 
1 into 
# Publiſhed 16th Jan. 1789. 
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1 
into Parliament laſt ſeſſion, when Mr. Roſe, 
on the 6th of June 1798, expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments to the following purport, viz. © He appre- 
e hended the importation of rock ſalt into Scot- 
land from England would injure the manu- 
*“ facturers of marine ſalt in Scotland: adding, 
« He had been informed the price of marine 
falt manufactured in ſome years, is 1s. 6d. 
« in others, 28. 6d. per buſhel; whereas if 
rock ſalt be allowed into Scotland, the price 
«* of falt would be only eightpence per buſhel.” 
The conſequence is well known. The meaſure 
was dropped, and an additional duty of 58. on 
every buſhel of ſalt made in Great Britain, was 
| impoſed, as already noted. 
Government, however, convinced of the 
impropriety and impolicy of ſo high a duty 
being impoſed on that article in Scotland, have, 
very wiſely, this preſent ſeſſion, taken off 28. 6d. 
on every buſhel : ſo that the duty will be 4s. 
on every buſhel of ſalt made in Scotland, in- 
ſtead of 18. 6d. the former duty prior to the 
25th of April 1798 ; that is, in proportion as 
two to five, inſtead of three to ten. | 
We will endeavour to ſhew, that by the 
importation of rock-ſalt from England into 
Scotland, the Revenue will not be diminiſhed 
or endangered; the proprietors of ſalt-works 
will not be injured ; and that conſiderable ad- 
; vantages to the fiſheries, the manufactories, 
[i and, in general, to the whole of that part of 
the united kingdom, will be acquired. 
1. Thar the Revenue will not be diminiſhed 
or. „ 
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It muſt be obſerved that the neareſt diſtrict 
in Scotland into which rock- ſalt can be brought 
to any advantage from Liverpool to be manu- 
factured, is the port of Ayr, and its creeks. 
The diſtance is farther than from. Liverpool to 
Dublin, and all the ports on the eaſt of Ireland, 
north to Balley Caſtle incluſive. The Revenue 
then cannot ſuffer, if refiners of ſalt in Scotland 
import rock-falt from England, ſubject to the 
regulations, reſtrictions, duties, and penalties, 
that it is ſubjected to when exported to Ireland. 
When imported, it may be warehouſed under. 
the locks of the Crown, with ſecurity of being 
refined, and for that purpoſe delivered out 
into a ciſtern, to be diſſolved with ſea-water, in 
preſence of the proper officers, and from thence 
conveyed into the pans for evaporation and 

refining, 

This will add to the Revenue, if we ſup- 
poſe the manufacturers in Scotland pay the out- 
ward duty at Liverpool, of one penny per 
buſhel ; and in proportion as the number of 
pans increaſe, ſo will the duties. It has already 
been ſaid, that rock-ſalt is prohibited from 
being exported, by renewal of ſundry orders of 
the Privy Council ; conſequently we fee none 
exported to Holland or Flanders ſince 1794. 
But it has been allowed to go to Pruſſia and 
Germany. 

To permit this article to go into the borders 
of an enemy's country, and continue to pro- 
hibit it from going into the north part of Great 
Britain, i is not eaſy to be accounted for. 
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Nor is it an eaſy article to be ſmuggled back, 


either in a natural or refined ſtate. The officers, 


ſecurities, and penalties on removing falt, or 
rock-ſalt, either by land or water, are ſufficient 
preventatives ; and it will not be able to cope 

with the temptations from Ireland into Britain, 
as well as conveniences between the two king- 
doms. | 11 5 

2. The proprietors of ſalt-works will not be 
injured either in England or Scotland; for in 
Northwich, they can manufacture ſalt, and 
deliver it at Liverpool, cheaper than any manu- 
facturer in Scotland will be able to do, who 
has commiſſion, freight, duty, and inſurance 
to pay: ſo that, of courſe, all the opulent fiſn- 
curers will have reſort to Hen for ſup- 
plying their orders. 

As to the manufacturers of ſalt in Scotland, 


the more rock-ſalt they uſe, the leſs labour, 


fuel, and expences will enſue. 

Lord Dundonald ſays, * „ Sea water on the 
Frith of Forth yields on an average of the year 
yr of ſalt; 100 tons therefore contain 

tons. cwts. qrs. Ib. 
Of falt 1 © 16 
e e, , 01 96 T95-- 
A hundred tons of ſaturated ſolution of rock 
ſalt in ſea water contain 
tons. cwts. qrs. Ib. 
fed AL MEE aL ET -# 
OF water 76 ..19 wi 8 
| | The 


4 Thoughts on Salt Manufactures, Pe 9 and 10. 


t 


- The improper expenditure of fuel in making 
falt from ſea-water without the aid of rock- 
falt, cannot be more fully ſhown than by the 

above ſtatements. By the former, upwards of 97 
tons of water muſt! be evaporated to procure 


2 tons 17 cwts. of ſalt, equal to 114 buſhels; 


by the latter, 77 tons of water, nearly, to obtain 


23 tons, equal to 920 buſhels of ſalt; a quan- 


tity (with 20 tons leſs evaporation) eight times 
greater than is procured from ſea- water. 

From the above facts it may ſafely be con- 
eluded, that to procure: the ſame quantity of 
falt from ſea-water as from ſalt brine, it will 
require eight times the ack and the. . times 
the labour. | = 

But another ingenious ite; * later, goes 
a greater length, and ſays, that, At Ringſend, 
Dublin, 19 tons of rock-ſalt are increaſed” by 
ſea water inthe HEINE, to 20 tons refined 
| falt. 93 1 is 
It is theréfere a "nalifiulen i indeed, in 
that manufacturers of ſalt in Scotland, to op- 
poſe the importation of roc k-ſalt, an article 
ſo much deſired by the manufacturers of ſalt 


in Ireland, and without. which no ſalt-work l 


would go on in that kingdom. Every manu- 


facturer, whatever the nature of his work may 


be, is anxious to procure the raw material, 
and execute his workmanſhip on the beſt and 
eaſieſt terms he can, ſo as he may bring his 
article into 5 to . or ri val his neigh- 
| | Qi; bour. 


* 


? Ms, Roe, 1 of Ringſend, 
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bour. It is therefore a very unaecountable 
reaſon, that rock-ſalt ſhould not be brought 
from England into Scotland, becauſe the manu. 
ſacturers of ſalt would by that means be 
enabled to ſell refined ſalt for eightpence per 


buſhel, which they ſell at rs. 6d. and fome. 


times at 28. d.: It is the w_ beſt reaſon why 


it ſhould be allowed. 


3- Confiderable advantages will ariſe to the 
fiſheries, the manufactories, and the whole of 
that part of the united kingdom. 

The opulent fiſh-eurers, will, as already ob- 
ſerved, have recourſe to Liverpool, for their 
falt ; becauſe they can buy it cheaper there 
than in Scotland. But as the number of falt-. 
works will increaſe, and be ſet up in different 
parts of the weſt and north-weſt of Scotland, 


where herrings, cod, ling, &c. abound, the 
middling claſs of fiſh-curers will have reſort 


to thoſe works, and purchaſe ſmall quantities, 
as low down as fifty buſhels, on better terms 
than from the opulent fiſh-curers, who muſt 
have their profit; or if they haye veſſels and 
caſks of their own to OCCupy, they will not 
part with it to others. 

By this means the number of works will in- 
creaſe, and encourage fiſn-curers; and when- 


ever fiſh appear, encouragement will be to 
tanke them, as ſalt will never be far off, but will 


either be caſily had at the works, or in ſtore- 
houſes, in which ſeveral fiſh-curers may have 
apartments e fitted wa for each of 


them, 
The 


F 3 N 


The bleachers will have their ſalt for 
making muriatic acid upon eaſier terms. Mr. 
Birnie of Silverfields at Leith will be enabled 
to make his oda, for our manufacturers in 
linen and cotton, both in Mancheſter and 
Glaſgow, on eaſy terms, ſo as to beat foreigners 
entirely out of the market for that article. 
And the makers of Glauber, and other me- 
dicinal ſalts, will alſo be enabled to ſupply 
our own demands, as well as to export to other 
countries. | 
But the nba that will ariſe to the 
whole country, will beſt appear from the fol- 
lowing ſtatements and calculations. They are 
founded on the evidence of Thomas Irving, 
Eſq. Inſpector General of Imports and Ex- 
ports, London, given before the Committee 
of the Houſe of Commons on the Britiſh 


Fiſheries, dated the 14th of June 1798, and 


inſerted in the 57th page of the Report of the 
Committee, i in anſwer to the following queſtion, 
viz. 78 | 
What is the amount of the groſs and net 
revenue ariſing from Britiſh-made Salt within 
the laſt three years, diſtinguiſhing each year; 
and England from Scotland?“ 

The following account will 0 an 
anſwer to this queſtion: - | 
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11797 | 475,148 10 4 | 16,965 13. 5 | 492,114 3 9 


L 24 4 
An Account of the Groſs and Net Produce ar ing 


' GROSS PRODUCE. 
1 ENGLAND. | | $COTLAND: vl 6. BRITAIN. 


| : | 72 . d. Lo . 4. 4 1 Tug 
1795 | 498,096 12 2 22,568 0 4 520,664 12 6 
$1796 | 431,078- 17 1 22,300 O 10 | 453,378 17 11 
1797 521,018 15 3] 22,463 7 11 543,482 4912 


8 2 5 „ 


} ENGLAND. * SCOTLAND. | G. BRITAIN. 
' (5 Pellet ie. IPD Chen WO! . 
1795 404, 266 16 0 7 958 0 7 | 416,224 16. 7 
1796 | 386,854 7 7 "YL 545 14 0 | 404,400 1 7] 
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The only part of this account applicable to 


our preſent purpoſe is the groſs produce for 


Scotland. The amount of which, in three years, 
is 67,3311. 98. 1d. The average per annum is 
22,4431. 168. 4d. This aroſe from the duty of 
18. 6d. on every buſhel; ſo that, without re- 
garding any diſcount, we find the quantity made 
in Scotland, for which the duties have been 


there paid, is 299,251 buſhels annually, which, 


for the ſake of even numbers, we ſhall reckon 
300,000 buſhels. The price is ſtated. to vary 
from 18. 6d. per buſhel to 28. 6d. The medium 
is 2s. but which we ſhall take at 1s. 8d. per 
buſhel, or 2 5,000. per annum paid by the con- 
ſumers of ſalt in Scotland, excluſi ve of duties, 
whatever they may be. If, then, ſalt could be 
manufactured from Engliſh roc k- ſalt mixed 
with ſea- water, ſo as to be ſold when refined 
at 8d. per buſhel, there will ariſe a ſaving to 
the country in general, of no leſs than 15, oo0l. 
annually, without the ſmalleſt injury to the re- 
venue; 


14,8 3 
venue; and which 15,0001. is at preſent paid 
to ſupporr the preſent ſalt-works, in making 


marine- ſalt in their accuſtomed proceſs, inſtead 


of producing a finer ſalt from the mineral or 
rock ſalt, over and above the 10,0001. at which 


it may be procured. 


But allowing this to paſs while the duties 
were only 1s. 6d. per buſhel, it muſt become 


an object of ſtill more attention as they are 


raiſed. Thus to 25,000]. add duty of 1s. 6d. 


per buſhel, is 22,500l, more; and of five ſhil- 
lings additional, is 75,000. : making, in the 


whole, ſince April 1798, 1 12, fool. to the end 
of April laſt. But for the preſent year, after 
the 1ſt of Auguſt, as 28. 6d. is taken off every 
buſhel, there will only be 85,0001, paid by the 
confuiners of this common neceſſary of life in 
Scotland from that time annually. 

We cannot have reference to better authority 
than thoſe two gentlemen we have named; the 
former undoubtedly ſpoke from the beſt in- 
formation, and the accounts produced by the 
latter are unqueſtionable and official. 


Having, we preſume, fully pointed out the 


propriety and advantage it will be to the people 
of Scotland to have rock-ſalt brought from 
England to be refined there, we will now enter 
farther on the ſubject, particularly as. to the 
ſtate of the ſalt- works in that part of the united 
kingdom. 

Here we will refer to a general meeting of 


proprietors and leſſees of ſalt works on the coaſt 


of Scotland, held at Edinburgh the 19th of 


D February 
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February 1794; where © they reſolved, unani- 
« mouſly, to erect or repair, forthwith, ſuch 
„ numbers of additional pans as their reſpec- 
te tive ſituations would admit of, by which 
*© there was reaſon to believe, that (if the law 
continued on its then footing) from 20 to 
© 25 pans would, at a moderate calculation, 
e be added to the then number in the courſe of 
de the enſuing ſummer.“ 

The laws continued, but we do not find any 
ſuch addition being made as propoſed. 

The price of the ſalt had riſen to an alarming. 
height during the preceding winter ; in Glaſgow 


it was at II. 28. 3d. per buſhel, being near 


cd. per pound ; and ſuch a ſcarcity in ſome 
parts of the weſt of Scotland prevailed, that if 
the inhabitants had not been relieved by adven- 
turers there, who fmuggled it from Ireland, the 
conſequences might have been very fatal. This 
was attributed to the preſent war having com- 
menced, and an unexpected and extraordinary 
take of herrings in the Frith of Forth. 
According to our beſt information, the num 
ber of ſalt-pans at work in April 1798, were, at 


| Peterhead © 4 5 « 
Aberdeen Diſtrict, | Portſoy 7 8 . 
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From this ſtatement, we naturally conclude 


that the true cauſe why thoſe gentlemen who 


are proprietors of the ſalt-works or. the Forth, 
are in oppoſition to rock-ſalt being imported 
into Scotland, is, their apprehenſion of ſalt- 
works being ſet up in the weſt and the north= 
weſt Highlands, which may interfere with their 
fale ; becauſe, by the local ſituation, the navi- 
gation from Liverpool is ſhorter and more con- 
venient. What confirms our opinion is, that 
when only one ſalt-work, Maryburgb, within a 
mile of Ayr, was moved in laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament to be opened for rock-ſalt as an experi- 
ment, it was rejected. A ſelfiſh conſideration 


went very far indeed, when it would not allow 


only one pan, in ſo populous a diſtrict as Ayr, to 
be fed with rock-ſalt inſtead of ſea-water only. 

We have already ſhewn the loſs which the 
country in general ſuffers annually by the pro- 
hibition of rock-ſalt, viz. 15,0001. which goes 
> 2 among 
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the annual production of thoſe 118 pans, it can- 


number to be 1,500,000, that is only 114 lb. for 


fixed the price, and directed the ſale and diſtri- 


[8] 
among thoſe 118 ſalt-pans, being at the rate of 
1271. 28. per annum, or 21. gs. a week to each, 
which the country muſt pay them for extraor- 
dinary labour and fuel, that may be ſaved, 
or diſpoſed perhaps to a greater advantage. 


But this 1s not all; we muſt now view the caſe 
under a revenue conſideration. 


Take then the quantity, 300,000 buſhels, as 


not be more, becauſe the groſs produce, at 
I8. 6d. of duty, will not admit it; that is, 
16,800,000 Ib. for all the inhabitants of Scot- 
land; allowing, as Lord Dundonald has, the 


each perſon per annum; whereas, according to 
his Lordſhip's ſtatement, the people in England 
conſume two or three times more each. 
The average importation of rock-ſalt into 
Ireland, for three years, is ſeen by page 15, to 
be 716,607 buſhels, excluſive of 391,691 buſhels 
of white ſalt from England. Beſides what may 
have been of foreign ſalt, this is near four times 
more than what is made in Scotland ; but it 
is certain, the conſumption of ſalt in Scotland 
is more than 111b. to each perſon ; and what- 
ever more it may be, that exceſs is ſmuggled. 
Before the late revolution in France, from 
the year 1342, the gabelles, or duties on alt, 
formed a moſt eſſential part of the revenue in 
that kingdom ; the King held the whole inter- 
nal commerce of ſalt in his own hands; he 


bution of it by means of his farmers, and under 
| 8 the 


[- 264 


the juriſdiction of officers, created expreſsly far 
this branch of the revenue ; but in conſequence 
of bad management, the produce to the King 
bore no proportion to the enormous expence of 
collection. In ſome provinces every individual 
was obliged to take a certain quantity of ſalt 
annually ; they were not allowed to uſe in the 
next year what they had ſaved in the former: 
this abſurd regulation expoſed the people to all 
ſorts of vexations on the part of the King's 
officers ; they uſed to ranſack every corner of 
the houſes, in hopes of diſcovering ſalt not de- 
clared; and where they found none, often 
brought it themſelves, and pretended to have 
found it ſecreted, in order to vex and oppreſs 
thoſe againſt whom they had any private pique. 
The /e d'impaſt, or annual quantity, which 
every maſter of a family was compelled to buy 
at the King's magazine, was computed at the 
rate of one minot, or four buſhels, for fourteen 
perſons, including infants; it was to be em- 
ployed only in the daily uſes of the family; 
they were forbid to uſe it in any of the conſi- 
derable articles of pickling. . 
In 1784 Mr. Neckar ſtated the quantity of 
ſalt, conſumed in France, to be 3,450,000 
quintals annually; and the inhabitants at 
24,800,000. The quintal is 100 Ib. Paris, equal 
to 109 lb. avoirdepois ; the total conſumption 
was accordingly 15 lb. 2 oz. avoirdepois to 
each perſon. | 
If the inhabitants of Scotland conſume as 
much, or 15 Ib. and are 1,500,000, the total 
con- 
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conſumption will be 22 Foo, ooolb. or 402.743 


| buſhels: ſo that 102, 143 buſhels are annually 


ſmuggled in Scotland, which, at four ſhillings 


per buſhel, is 20,4281. loſs to the revenue. To 


this add 15,000]. that goes unneceſſarily to ſalt- 
works, make 35,4281. annually between the re- 
venue and the ſubject, excluſive of the pan- 
wood and labour that may be otherwiſe em- 


ployed. If rock-ſalt be permitted into Scot- 


land, and ſmuggling ſuppreſſed, this will be an 
annual ſaving of that ſum to the nation. 

The Imugg ing of ſalt in Scotland has been 
conſidered as from the pans, from the fiſhery 
falt, and from Ireland. | 

It has been aſſerted by a writer in 1793, that 
the workmen at the pans were paid their wages 
by the ſmuggling of ſalt. Another contradicts 
the aſſertion. But the Commiſſioners of the 
Cuſtoms in Scotland, who were alſo commiſ- 
fioners of the ſalt duties, put ſmuggling ar ſalt 
works beyond a doubt. For it appears by their 
general letter to the collectors of the ſalt du- 
ties, dated 7th September 1797, that they had 
diſmiſſed a ſuperviſor and four officers for 
* mal-practices, which,“ ſay they, © it is to be 
feared, prevail among the officers of other col- 
lections.“ They reflect on the officers as not 
attending to the 11th and 12th articles of their 
inſtructions; and the general order of the 
board, of 16th December 1762, as to permit- 
books. They give an example how to fill up 
ſcore-books, and various directions how officers 


and watchmen were to diſchage their duty. If 
frauds 


4 


frauds had not been carried on at ſalt-works, 
there would have been 1 no occaſion for ſuch a 
letter. 

As to the fiſhery galt, it muſt be ack 
ledged that frauds have been committed by 
ſome of the lower claſs of fiſh-curers. Mr. 
Crawfurd, in his Obſervations to the Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons, Report, 
page 39, propoſes a remedy to ſtop the practice, 
by bringing “ retailers or dealers in ſalt under 
licenſe and bond for their faithful dealings.” 
But frauds had been committed long before by 
ſuch fiſh-curers; for we find an Act of Indem- 
nity paſſed to 1ſt of June 1785, as to penalties.- 
At that time there were 28,150 buſhels of 
foreign, and 8,264 buſhels of Britiſh alt, for 
the fiſhery, unaccounted for. And at the 8th of 
October 1794, we ſee 38,588 buſhels of foreign, 
and 103,077 buſhels of Britiſh fiſhery ſalt, unac- 
counted for“: the foreign at 84 pounds, and the 
Britiſh at 56 pounds to the buſhel. Both quan- 
tities make, in all, 211, 448 buſhels at 56 pounds. 
What was at the 1oth of October 1798, ſince 
1794, muſt be very conſiderable; becauſe the 
fiſh-curers' accounts at ſeveral ports had been 
in arrear for ſome years before. But thoſe 
arrears {till ſtand againſt them, and no doubt 
have been transferred to the Commiſſi- 
oners of Exciſe. The period in which the 
greateſt abuſes appear to have been committed, 
as to cats ſalt, was 1791 to 1793 incluſive. 
During 


F This excluſive of ſame parts whoſe accounts were nat 
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ä 
During that time ſome Iriſh ſalt was imported 
and entered on the low duty for the fiſhery. 
The intention muſt have been very obvious. 


For what fiſh-curer of character would pay 1s. 


beſides the duty, for a buſhel of ſalt in Ireland, 
when he could procure it, of a far better qua- 
lity, at Liverpool, for 6d. duty free? Accord- 
ingly, we ſee the groſs amount of duty paid 
on falt in Scotland for 1792, to be only 
wry IIs. ; that is, for 273,914 buſhels at 


18s. 6d. per buſhel, including Engliſh duty-free 


falt, re-entered, and duty paid; being near 
1900l. lefs than the average of the years 1795, 
1796, and 1797. An Act of Indemnity now is 
as neceſſary as formerly, and to extend to duties 
as well as penalties. We believe both the falt- 
works and fiſhery ſalt are conducted with more 


accuracy and eaſe, at far leſs expence, and more 
to the intereſt of the revenue at preſent, in 


Scotland, than it was under the former ſyſtem, 
The fiſh-curers* accounts are ſimplified, and the 
fiſhery ſalt is more circumſcribed. 

The quantity ſmuggled from Ireland into 
Scotland, has been generally reckoned at, .or 
about, 100,000 buſhels annually. Lord Dun 
donald ſtates 465,309 buſhels to be ſmuggled 
from Ireland and elſerobere. Dr. Anderſon tells 
us of © one perſon 1 in the Iſle of Skye who ſaid 
he had imported in one year 972 tons of ſalt,” 
that is, 38,880 buſhels, © and that he was not 
the only importer of it in that iſland.” But 
we think thoſe are exaggerations, and muſt be 
ſo ; for by an account of all ſalt imported into 

* 5 Ireland, 


E 
Ireland, laid before the Houſe of Commons in 
that kingdom, for 1774 to 1783 incluſive, the 
amount was 398,002 buſhels : the average 
39,800 annually. Mr. Irving“ ſtates the ex- 
portation from Britain to Ireland for eight 
years, Viz. 1790 to 1797 incluſive, at 9,123,612 
buſhels, the average 1,140,439 buſhels, annu- 
ally; a ſtrong proof of the increaſing proſperity 
of that kingdom, could the inhabitants be ſen- 
ſible of it. A duty of zl. per ton on rock- 
ſalt, and of 28. on every buſhel of white ſalt 
imported, was impoſed in that kingdom after 
the 25th of March 1797. From that time un- 
til May 1798, it will be ſeen, that more ſalt 
had been ſent coaſtways from the ſalt-works on 
the Forth, to Glaſgow, Paiſley, and other parts 
in the weſt of Scatfand, than in any year before. 
hut fince April 1798, when the 5s. additional 
duty on every buſhel in Scotland took place, the 
ſmuggling from Ireland revived, and continues. 
Several modes have been propoſed for Pre- 
venting the ſmuggling of ſalt from Ireland 1 in 
to Scotland. 

Some b lay a high e on coals ex- 
ported to Ireland. This would. oppreſs the 
whole people and manufactories in that king- 
dom, to puniſh ſalt- makers. Others, again, 
would either prohibit; or lay a high duty on 

rock-ſalt exported thither. This would put 
Ireland on a worſe footing than foreign nations. 


If the wiſdom of Parliament ſees 1 it proper to 
E con- 
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continue the prohibition of rock- falt into Scot- 


land from England, and the preſent duty of 43. 
on every buſhel of marine ſalt made in Scot- 
land, ſo as to make the ſmuggling of ſalt from 
Ireland an object, we ſee nothing ſo effectual, 


in our opinion, as a law to paſs in Ireland, ſub- 


jecting every ſhipper of ſalt in that kingdom, 
to a bond and ſecurity for the due landing of 


it at the port of dernen, dangers of ſea ex- 


cepted. 
If ſhipped a entry and warrant, to be 


ſubject to ſeizure. Shipped for the fiſhery, to 


be under ſecurity to produce fiſh cured with the 
ſalt bona fide, or a certificate that it has been 
landed in ſome port of Ireland.* 
| This 
» * Abſtract from the Triſh Salt Act. . 
% And in order to encourage the fiſheries of this kingdom, 
be it enacted, That it ſhall and may be lawful for any importer 
of ſalt, to land any quantity of ſalt imported into this kingdom 
for the purpoſe of curing fiſh, without having paid any duty for 
the ſame ; provided that ſuch ſalt ſhall be weighed in the pre- 
ſence ofan officer of his Majeſty's revenue, and lodged ina ware- 
houſe, under the key of ſuch officer and of the proprietor ; and 
ſuch ſalt ſhall remain in ſuch warehouſe, under the joint cuſtody 
of ſuch officer and proprietor, until the ſame ſhall be delivered 
out for the curing of fiſh : and if any ſuch falt ſhall be deliver- 
ed out, the proprietor ſhall make oath that ſuch ſalt is intended 
for curing fiſh ; and that by his conſent or connivance, it ſhall 
not be ſold or delivered for any other purpoſe : and ſhall, with 
ſufficient ſurety, enter into a bond to his Majeſty in double the 
amount of the duty of ſuch falt, to pay the ſame at the end of 
fix months, unleſs proof ſhall be made that ſuch ſalt was uſed 
in curing fiſh, or had been loſt at ſea, or in port. | 
And be it enacted, That upon proof, made on oath, to the 


ſatisfaciion of the chief Commilſioners of his Majeſty" $ Revenue, 


tmhat 


c 


SM 
This mode cannot be objected to by the Irifh, 
| becauſe they will have both rock and white ſalt 
for their home conſumption, and curing beef, 
pork, butter, hides, and ſkins, for exportation, 
at a far eaſier rate than it is in Scotland: 
However, we ſee no mode ſo rational, as that 
to allow rock-ſalt to be exported from England 
into Scotland, to be refined there, ſo as to ren- 
der the manufacturers of falt in Scotland and 
Ireland on a footing equally, as near as pol. 
ſible. 
But, beſides what is ſmuggled into Scotland 
by boats, there is computed to be 20, ooo buſhels 
more, annually ſmuggled into Britain, by veſ- 
ſels in the coal- trade. This cannot be ſo eaſily 
helped, as we fear any remedy we could ven- 
ture to propoſe might prove worſe than the 
evil. After the duties on ſalt imported into 
Ireland took place, the price of ſalt eſtabliſhed 
by the Mayor of Dublin was as fellows, viz, 
78. per 1121b.; 3s, 6d. per 5$6lIb.; 18. gd. per 
281b.; 11d. per ſtone ; 6d, per half-ſtone; 3d. 
per quarter-ſtone; one penny per lb; a baſket 
of refined ſalt, weighing 4ʃb., 1s. 1d, ; leſſer 
baſkets, 33d. per Ib. Iriſh currency, avoirde- 
pois weight, And after the additional duty of 
Ss. on every buſhel was impoſed ; in Britain, the 
E 2 4: Lord 


that ſuch ſalt, or any part thereof, was uſed in che curing of 
fiſh, or was loſt at ſea, or in port, credit ſhall be given on the 
back of the bond for the quantity of ſalt ſo accounted for; and 
when the whole of the ſalt ſpecificd therein ſhall be accounted 
for, or the duty paid on the deficiency, ſuch bond ſhall be v0 
4 delivered up and cancelled,” | 


; [F] 


Lord Mayor and Court of Abdivinen We 
price of ſalt in London to be at 148. per buſhel; 
the half-peck, 1s. gd. ; the quarter, 104d. ; the 
pound, 32d. ; the half-pound, 13d, Dealers tak- 
ing a higher price, or refuſing to ſell at that 
price, forfeit twenty pounds..* We know not 
what the Lord Provoſt and the Magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh, and Juſtices of the Peace in Mid- 
Lothian, have fixed the price of ſalt at there. 
But ſuppoſe it to be retailed at 12d. per lb. in 
the metropolis—what muſt it be, in the tract 
we have deſcribed, to the poor inhabitants at 
ſuch a diſtance, for preſerving their fiſh, their 
butter, cheeſe, and the little fleſh they uſe, dur- 
ing four or five months, from the middle of 
October to the middle of March, excluſive of 
what is uſed in other houſehold purpoſes? ? Ad- 
mitting it be purchaſed at the ſalt-works on the 
Forth, the cheapeſt market they can go to, yet 
Is. 8d. is to be paid there for the buſhel, 4s. 
more of duty, that is gs. 8d. ; then freight and 
inſurance to the merchant's ſtores ; his profit 
to be added ; he ſells it to a ſecond purchaſer, 
and that one to a third, to which muſt be added 
a profit for each, and other additional expence, | 
till it comes to the conſumer. Our ſurpriſe 
ceaſes at the number of people and boats em- 
loyed, and with their lives and properties 
riſked to the danger of the ſea and our reve- 
nue cruifers (for we believe no other enemies 
8 82 9 in this ſmuggling trade to and 
from 


* 38 Geo, III. cap. 89. ſect. 143 
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from W who ks be employed otherwiſe 
to far better purpoſes. The policy in France, 
even when the Gabelles exiſted, freed ſome parts 
| from thole duties, and varied them one from ano- 
ther thus — The price per quintal in les pro- 
vinces de grandes gabelles, was 62 livres. Les 
provinces de petite gabelles, 33 livres 10 ſous. 
Les province de Salines, 21 livres 10 ſous. Les. 
province Redimees, from fix to 12 livres. Les 
province Franches, from two to nine livres ; 
and les Pays de Quart Boullion, 16 livres. If 
that 'was the caſe on the Continent, it might, 
with more eaſe, and with far greater propriety, 
be ſo towards thoſe iſlands and on that coaſt of 
Scotland we ſpeak of, by ſome benignity being 
extended to them. There is a'difference of 
dug on whiſkey diſtilled in the Lowlands, 
and that. in the Highlands. But our duties on 
ſalt are the ſame all over Scotland and the iſlands 
belonging to it, and we are prohibited from ob- 
raining the raw material rock-ſalt, which Ire- 
land and other countries enjoy on ſo eaſy t terms 
from England. 555 

It is very far diſtant from our intention, that 
the preſent manufacturers of ſalt on the Forth 
ſhould ſuffer by the importation of rock. ſalt to 
be refined ; the wiſdom and candour of Parlia- 
ment will attend to that, and ſome compenſa- 
tion may be made, according to a judicious eſti- 
mate that may be given by diſintereſted gentle- 
men. Thoſe on the Clyde can have no reaſon 
to object to the meaſure ; nor can we think the 
| Proprietors of ito ene in the diſtricts of 
Aber- 
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| Aberdeen and Montroſe will complain. There 

br remain, as ſtated in page 27, only 104 pans 
cb between Anſtruther and Alloa incluſive, on - 

k. both ſides of the Forth, that we may have re- 

| 4 ſpect to. Lord Dundonald ſtates, that one 

buſnel of ſalt in the Frith of Forth coſts 11d. 


Mr. Robert Fall, in his Obſervations on the 
Report of the Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the Britiſh Fiſheries, | zoth Jan. . 


„ 


in 1796, our information was, that the ſalters' 
wages were, coals included, 1s. 1d. per buſhel ; 
that it required one boll or three cwt. of coals 

to every buſhel of ſalt, at the rate of 10d. per 

bol]; but the price of coals varies. The dimen. 

ſions of the pans are about 18 feet in length, 
10 feet in breadth, and 18 inches in depth. 
When they work they can make 20 buſhels in 
a day. Conſidering thoſe circumſtances, and 
the length of time the proprietors of ſalt- works 
on the Forth have enhanced this branch of ma- 
nufacture, any compenſation they can now ex- 
pect from the public cannot be great. 

With all humility, however, we do not re- 
commend the importation of Engliſh manufac- 
tured falt into Scotland on paying the preſent 
duty. True, this meaſure has been reſolved on 
by a moſt reſpectable Society the 8th of Janu- 
ary laſt ; we mean the THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND, 

Our 


See an Extract of their praceedings atinexed, 
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Our reaſon for this opinion is, that the pro- 
prietors of the preſent ſalt- works may have leſs 
cauſe of complaint; that, as already obſerved, 
new ones may be erected on the northern and 
weſtern coaſt, and in ſome of the iſlands of 
Scotland, ſo as a conſtant, certain, and eaſy 
ſupply of ſalt may be had for the fiſheries of 
every deſcription, and the purpoſes of houſe. 
holders, &c.; the rock-ſalt being procured at 
an eaſier rate, and, from the nature of its qua- 
lity, not ſo ſubject to waſte in cellars as refined 
ſalt, make us inclined to prefer the importation 
of it rather than the other: beſides, by a pro- 
per conſtruction of the furnaces for the pans, lit- 
tle fuel will be conſumed. To which may be add- 
ed another advantage, viz. that of making ſalt 
to any degree ſuitable to the demand with either 
coals or turf. Again, it will preſerve a manufac- 
tory in the country that otherwiſe may be loſt in 
time, and thereby give the manufacturers of 
ſalt in England a monopoly, with power to raiſe. 
their price as occaſion ſerves them. Who knows 
but ſalt-pits may happily be found in Scotland? 
The Legiſlature ſeems to have ſome foreſight to 
ſuch an event, as it ſpecially provides for rock 
ſalt being brought from Scotland to England. 
Moreover, as chemiſtry has made ſo many late 
diſcoveries and improvements by the ingenuity 
and application of able profeſſors of that ſci- 
. ence, we have reaſon to expect that ſtill farther 
improvements may be found out in the art of 
manufactyring ſalt. We grant, however, that 
the reaſons. which N be given by the honour- 
' able 


[ 40 
able Society to perſevere in their aſſiduity, to 
get refined ſalt into Scotland at the Scots duty, 
are very cogent. We conceive the intention 
of manufactories in every country to be, the pro- 
moting of induſtry, ſupplying its own demands, 
keeping foreigners out of its markets with: the 
fame article, and meeting them at others on 
equal or more moderate terms: hence ariſe du- 
ties, bounties, drawbacks and premiums, ac- 
cording to the wiſdom of the Legiſlature, -and 
opinion of Boards and-Companies ; 'a field:too 
expanſive for us to attempt to enter on: it has 
been traverſed in this and the laſt century by 
many well-informed, able and ingenious learned 
gentlemen. Our matter in hand reſolves itſelf 
into a very ſimple queſtion, viz. What is the 
price of refined common falt at the ſalt-works 
in Scotland and England excluſive of the reſpec- 
tive duties, and the price of it on the north-eaſt 
of Ireland, the duty in that kingdom included? 
We have already ſtated, on the authority of 
Mr. Roſe, the medium price in Scotland to be 
Is. 8d. per buſhel. But in caſe the proprietors 
of the ſalt-works think this is over-rated, ve 
will reduce it to 18. 4d. per buſhel ; that is, 
1s. 1d. for fuel and labour, and 3d. for expence 
of the pans, buildings, and profit. At Liver- 
pool the ſtove-dried ſalt for home uſe is ſtated 
to us at 1s. 12d. yr buſhel ; and in Ireland at 
28. 6d. per buſhel. e e 
Suppoſe then the port -of Storpiway to im- 
port one cargo from eee gang and ner 


from Leith, of duty -paid ſalt, en 
L Mr. 


Liverpool iss 1 13 
„ —ßÄ .. 


Difference againſt Liverpool — | 
Bur if imported free of the Engliſh duty, and 
ſubjected to the Scots duty of only 4s. then 


„ as 
Liverpool would be — 
Leith as before - 5 4 


Difference in favour of Liverpool o 24 
beſides the difference in reſpect to quality, 
which is very conſiderable of itſelf; conſe- 
quently Liverpool would be reſorted to, and all 
our ſalt- works beat down. The temptation of 
ſmuggling from Ireland is 28. 74d. againſt Li ver- 
pool, and 28. 10d. againſt Leith in the laſt caſe: 
but from theſe differences the riſk of ſmug- 
_ gling and adventurer's profit fall to be deduct- 

ed. There will alſo be a difference in favour 
of Liverpool of freight againſt Leith. We have 
fixed on Stornaway as a centre between Dungſ- 
bay-head and the Mull of Cantire. 

In reſpect to rock- ſalt, the price thereof, ac- 
cording to our laſt information, was from 10 
to 128. : ſay 11s. per ton of 40 n 651b. 
to the buſhel. Then 
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It has been proved by experiments, that 
one ton of rock-ſalt will produce an equal 


quantity of refined ſalt; or, which is the ſame 


thing, that refined common ſalt and rock- 
ſalt are equally antiſeptic : to this the Legiſla- 


ture ſeems to give aſſent, by making the duties 


equal, allowing 65lb. to the buſhel of rock- 
ſalt, and only 56lb. for refined ſalt. It has alſo 


been ſaid, that 16 of water diſſolves ſix of rock- 
ſalt. Suppoſe then the water at Cambeltoun, 
Ayr, &c. equal in ſtrength, or more than the 


average in the Frith of Forth, :; then 32 tons 
of ſea-water, with 12 tons of rock-ſalt, pro- 
duce 13 tons of refined ſalt; or, which is the 
ſame proportion, 16 cwt. of ſea-water, with fix 


ct. of rock-falt, produce 13 buſhels of re- 


fined ſalt: labour and fuel will not amount to 
more than 2d. per buſhel. If then ſalt can be 
procured at 9d. or 10d. per buſhel, and in ſmall 
quantities, from pans erected at Cambeltoun or 


Ayr, or in any parts in the Highlands, the ac- 


quiſition muſt be very great. If the rock- ſalt 


be carried round the Pentland Frith, or along 


the canal to the pans on the Forth, it is alleged 
the freight will be double to that on the Clyde. 
Mr. Fall made his calculations on this ſuppo- 


fition in January 19786, before the canal was 
finiſhed; but we think the canal will be eaſier, 


as it is probable the proprietors may conſider 
rock-falt ſubject to no more tonnage dues, than 


coal, lime, or ſtones. He ſtates the buſhel of 
ſalt refined from rock-ſalt on the weſt coaſt, 


would be 8d. and i in the Frith of Forth 104d. 
12 | | He 


„ 

He acquieſces with Lord Dundonald, that 
the expence of coals and labour on refining 
rock-ſalr, is not above the one eighth part of 
that which is W to obtain ſalt from 
ſea- water. 

The price of falt, W the above to be 
the caſe, will be, when the duties are added, as 


follows, viz. 


i | So | 
On the eaſt coaſt, per buſhel - 4 104 
On the weſt coaſt, ditto _ — 4 


But to theſe muſt be added the profit which 
the proprietor may have a claim to for the ex- 
pence of his works and keeping them in repair. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the ſalt- works on the 
eaſt coaſt, or Frith of Forth, are in the moſt 
populous and wealthy part of Scotland ; where- 
as, if pans are ſet up within the tract we have 
laid down, they will be in the pooreſt and 
oſt thinly inhabited parts of it, where ſalt and 
fuel ought to be rendered as cheap as e 
to the people there. 

Though, from the time of firſt paſſing an in- 
land or exciſe duty on rock- ſalt and made ſalt, 
28th March 1694, to 1ſt Anne, the duties on 

each ſpecies perhaps may have been diſtin- 
guiſhed; yet, ſince paſſing the act iſt Anne, 
cap. 21, prohibiting the uſe of brine or rock- 
ſalt in pickling or curing fleſh or fiſh, & c. to 
the preſent time, the duty paid on rock- ſalt 
muſt be very little, if any at all. Under the de- 
nomination of Sal Gem, it may have been im- 
Poe on paying a duty until $;th Geo. I. and 
4 after 


Foul 


1 


afterwards free of duty. Gentlemen who may 
have the curioſity or inclination to ſatisfy them- 


ſelves in this particular, may be referred ta the 
Inſpector General's office, eſtabliſhed in 1695-6, 


| whoſe ledger, Mr. George Chalmers defines, 
ic the moſt curious and important record which 


any country poſſeſſes. If Scotland had had 
rock-ſalt, and England none, at the time of 
ſettling the Union, would ſuch an important 
object have eſcaped the attention of the Engliſb 
commiſſioners? Or, if it had, would England 
have remained as long without having it, in gi 
raw ſtate, imported into ſome of her ports, 

Scotland has done? We believe not. To che 


this article, then, is no matter of favour as the 


preſent duties ſtand, but a matter of right, in 
our opinion, to enable us to pay the duty of 
one ſhilling more impoſed on Scotch- made ſalt, 
than the ö 9 to 100 as ſettled at 
the Union. 

We find the proprietors of een in 
Scotland extremely concerned, leſt the revenue 


would ſuffer, by allowing rock and white ſalt 
to be brought into Scotland on paying the 
Scotch duty, by running it again into England. 


A writer on their behalf ſays, © A field would 
be opened for a new illicit trade of the moſt 
important kind ; large quantities of the. Eng- 
liſh ſalt would be brought to the ſouthern 


counties of Scotland, for the. purpoſe of being 
ſmuggled back to the northern counties of 
England by land, eaſy, . expeditious, and ſecure. 
By this eee an Marra could be gained 


of 


1 


of no leſs than 3s. 6d. per | buſhel, which, 
allowing 6d. for expence and riſk, would leave 
38. of free profit. 71. ſterling would be gained 
upon a ſingle cart-load.”” An anſwer to this 


was made in 1794, ſtating, as 3s. is to 56lb. 


or one buſhel, ſo is 71. to 234 cwt. or 46 buſhels 
and a half, the cart load.” . Suppofing the 


prime coſt 8d. and the duty now, 4s. per 


\ buſhel, that is 1ol. 178. beſides the riſk of 
horſes and carts, for, perhaps, 20, 30, or 40 
miles, where exciſe officers are conſtantly walk- 
ing or riding on their rounds. Such aiſcheme 
has no inducement for any perſon to embark 
in it. There will, we apprehend, be no ob- 


1 jection to any additional acts being made, or re- 


gulations put in force, in reſpect to ſalt convey- 
ed from Scotland into England, either by land 
or water, ſo as to ſecure the revenue there. 
And while the advantage continues ſo favour- 
able to Ireland, little is to be apprehended from 


Scotland by ad venturers of ſuch a deſcription, 8 


as that ſo ingeniouſly e to injure the 
revenue. 

From ' Mr. Irving's ſtatement of 'the groſs 
and net produce of the ſalt revenue in England 
and Scotland, page 24, we ſee the charges of 


management, on an average annually in Eng- 
land, where commiſſioners as a board, and ſalt 
officers, were unconnected with cuſtoms or ex 


ciſe, were little more than 124 per cent. But 
in Scotland, where the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms were alſo commiſſioners of the ſalt 
Gariee, with a ay of only 100l. annexed to 
| that 
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chat branch; and the watchmen on the pats 
only 151. per annum, ever ſince their appoint- 
ment ; yet the charges of management exceeded 
304 per cent. of the groſs revenue. 

In 1795, the grols C. F. d. 

Toles} >: i=: 22,568 0 4 

be net * 8 


| : 10 os 19 9, or 47 ver cent. 
for! management. At the 5th of January laſt, it 
was ſaid, the charges of collection of the whole 
falt duties in Britain did not exceed 4, per 


cent.; and the duties amounted to ee 


48. 6d. for that year. 
- Taxes on the neceſſaries of life, on the high 
price of labour, on raw materials, or capital 


_ inſtruments in agriculture and manufactures, 


have been. much complained upon, -even by 

fome of the moſt learned men. Lord Kaimes 
ſaid, they carry in their boſom a flow poiſon; 
and tells us, © in the fifteenth century, the 
States of Burgundy rejected with indignation 


a demand made by the Duke, of a duty on ſalt; 


though they found no other objection but that 
it would oppreſs the poor people, who lived 
chiefly on ſalt meat and fiſh. It did not occur 
to them, adds he, © that ſuch a tax might 
hurt their manufactures, by raiſing the price of 
labour.“ It is true; but when the exigencies 
of a ſtate require ſupplies, they muſt be laid on 
ſomething to raiſe them. To do this judiciouſly, 
ſo as to render them as eaſy on the ſubject, and 
for the intereſt of the ſtate, is not a light raſk 
f | n een 


2 ] 


upon a financier; and he aut to haye and 
follow the ableſt and beſt advice that can poſſi- 
bly be obtained. We ſee by 1 W. and M. 
cap. Io, hearth-money declared not only a great 
oppreſſion to the pooter ſort, but a badge of 
ſlavery upon the whole people; therefore, ta 
erect a laſting monument of their Majeſties* goodneſs 
tn every houſe in the kingdom, the duty of hearth- 
money was to ceaſe. The monument conti- 
nues; and long may it do ſo! But what fol- 
lowed ; in the ſame reign ?. A tax on coals of 5s. 
per chaldron, oppreſſive and unequal in Eng- 
land to this time; a tax on every houſe, except 
cottages, of two ſhillings ; a tax upon windows, 
if they exceed nine in one houſe ; two taxes up- 
an ſalt, and roc k- ſalt, viz. at one time 1s. and at 
another 28. 4d. for every buſhel made or uſed 
in England; a new ſubſidy; an impoſition 
1690, and another 1692-3, on goods imported. 
It muſt be owned, that in this reign, the boun- 
ties on corn, fiſh, and fleſh exported, were firſt 
eſtabliſhed. But, except an allowance of 38. 
on every hundred weight of refined ſugar ex- 
ported, no bounty on any of our manufactures 
was given in this reign. | 
The bounties and > RET that have wk 
ed to bring our manufactures into ſuch repute, 
were reſerved for the three ſucceeding reigns, 
and the preſent, which may God long con- 
tinue ! The French revolutioniſts aboliſhed 
the gabelles, or duties on ſalt. They have at- 
tempted ſeveral times to renew them, but their 
Directors are afraid or aſhamed to be ſo bare- 
5 faced 
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faced in that reſpe&. But do the people fit 
_ eaſier? By far the reverſe. Forced loans have 


followed one another, until, if. we be not miſ- 
taken, three fourths of the income of certain 


FHlaſſes are forced from them. 


Me do not then complain ſo much upon the 
weight of the duty on ſalt as it now is, but we 
think there is ſome reaſon why Scotland ought 
to be allowed rock-ſalt. For, in fact, the duty 
impoſed on rock-ſalt is only nominal in Eng- 
land, not real. It is free to the refiners of falt, 
and carried to Weybridge, Colcheſter, Maning- 
tree, Ipſwich, Woodbridge, Walderſwick, 
Southwold, &c. to be refined. The duty is 
paid only on what is made from ir, and uſed in 
the kingdom. We wiſh for it in Scotland on 
ſimilar terms. It is free to the makers of mi- 
neral alkali, or flux for glaſs. The duty is on 
that article. The Glauber ſalts made, or pro- 
duced in the proceſs of making of mineral al- 
kali, or flux for glaſs, are exempted from duty, 
providing they are made by the glaſs-makers, 
and bona fide expended and conſumed in mak- 
ing mineral alkali, or flux for glaſs. It alſo 
goes free to the port of Liverpool, from whence 
it is exported to all places, except Scotland, on 
paying a duty of one youny for every buſhel of 
651b. weight. 

In reſpe&t to coal proprietors, who have 
works in the vicinity of ſalt-pans on the Forth, 
we can only ſay a few words. Should the ſalt- 
pans continue cloſe working, as at preſent, they 
can have no reaſon of complaint. But if, by 

| N reaſon 


1 


reaſon of the importation of Wali a redun- 
dancy of refined ſalt be occaſioned, over and 
above the conſumption in the country, and the 
exportation to foreign parts, and this to occa- 
ſion a quantity of pan-wood, as it is called, or 
ſmall coal, to remain on hand, it is very pro- 
bable ſome demand may other ways ariſe for it. 
Government have it in contemplation to take 
into their own hands the 18. duty on coals 
from the Tyne. On a proper repreſentation. 
and application, ſome abatement of duties may 

be made on that ſpecies of coal brought into the 
Thames, to be uſed either at certain works, ſuch 
as burning lime or brick, &c. &c. or in hoſpi- 
tals, charity work-houſes, priſons, &c. &c. to 
be mixed with other coals. Thoſe, and various 
other means of conſumption to advantage, 
either by the poor of the city of Edinburgh, or 
certain works in the country, may be deviſed 
on, ſo as the loſs may be made up, if any hap- 
pen. In Dublin, ſalt-works, glaſs-houſes, and 
ſome other works are exempted from paying 
the ſhilling additional duty on "coals in ported 
into that city. 5 

We cannot help e ſome peculiari- 
ties in our ſalt laws. There is no difference of 
duty between the fine and the coarſe ſalt, be- 
tween rock-ſalt and refined ſalt, except glb, 
more to the buſhel of the former; yet rock-ſalt 
is prohibited from being uſed in pickling or 
curing fleſh or fiſh, or preſerving any provi- 
ſions. It may be imported duty free, and uſed 
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| „ 
der the denomination of Sal Gem. In Ireland 
a duty of 2d. per pound is laid on Sal Gem im- 
ported. It would ſeem the legiſlatures have 


not adverted that Rock-Salt and Sal Gem is the 
ſame thing. Seeing we have ſuch abundance 


of it in England, and an inland duty of 108. im- 
poſed on every buſhel of it, why not prohibit it 
from being imported from other countries; or 


impoſe a high duty on it if imported? Ten 
ſhillings on every buſhel of Glauber or Epſom 


alis is impoſed, if made at any alt- work in 


Britain; but may be made at other places 


Free. Iriſh ſalted beef, pork, butter, hides and 


ſkins, may be imported duty free; yet fiſh, 
mutton, and cheeſe, are abſolutely prohibited 
from being imported from thence. ' An addi- 
tional duty 1s paid on Scots falt, uſed in curing 
feſh exported from Scotland to foreign parts, 
or to England, and for proviſions uſed by ſhips 
trading thence, either to foreign parts, to Eng 
land, or from port to port in Scotland. By 


the act 38 of the king, cap. 89, ſec. 89, 90, and 


91, a drawback is allowed on falt having paid 
the duty, if uſed in making muriatic acid for 
bleaching linen. The ſalt muſt be accompa- 
nied with a permit of 1ts having paid the duty ; 
the maker of muriatic acid is obliged to ſwear, 
that the falt uſed has paid all the duties; the 
officer certifies that he received authentic per- 
mits for the quantity of ſalt, and ſaw it mingled 
with vitriolic acid, manganeſe, and water, at the 
works, as required oy law. Yet the collector 
is directed to deduct 74 per cent. off the quan- 

. tity 


E . 5 


tity in the permit certified by the officer, and 
ſworn to by the bleacher; for,“ ſays the act, 
ſec. 91, © the increaſe in the Weight of the Salt 
by the moiſture of the Air.” A long table is 
made out, for the ſurveyors of ſalt, of the de- 
ductions to be made upon ſalt uſed in making 
muriatic acid, from 1lb. to 10,000lb. If we 
pay duty for 10, ooolb. of ſalt, get a permit with 
it; ſwear to the truth thereof; why take off 
7501b. from that quantity for increaſe of weight 
by moiſture of the air? If it weighs 10,7;olb. 
when preſented to be mixed in preſence of the 
officer, and the permit be for no more than 
10,0001b. the deduction is proper; but the 
moiſture of air, that adds to the weight, is not 
ſalt. For it is ſhewn that ſalt ſerves as a baro- 
meter in its raw ſtate, and therefore may loſe 
of gain according to the ſtate of the weather, in 
its refined ſtate. This reaſoning applies to ſalt 
carried coaſtwiſe for the fiſheries, to a conſi- 
derable diſtance from the ſalt- works. Such 
ſalt does not, as the duty-paid falt, go into 
the ſtoves, but is ſhipped from the pans; it 
muſt therefore contain a great degree of moiſture 
or bittern, not fully drained or evaporated. In 
the courſe of the voyage, eſpecially if it be long, 
a drainage or evaporation enſues. Being in- 
tended for a fiſh-curer, no duty is to be paid 
for the quantity ſhipped. Muſt he pay duty 
for ſuch drainage or evaporation in the courſe 
of the voyage, when he does. not receive an 
ounce from the diſcharging officers, but what 
z delivered over the veſſel's fide and landed? 

| | 5 In 
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In this, however, the commiſſioners of exciſe 


have, very properly, a diſcretionary power how 
to act. Salt, for the fiſhery of herrings, -pil- 
chards, and ſcads, is duty free. Cod, ling, and 
other white fiſh, taken in the herring fiſhery, 
is alſo duty free when cured with ſalt; but cod, 


ling, tuſk, &c. when fiſhed for alone, no cre- 


dit is allowed for the ſalt uſed in curing them, 
unleſs they be exported : and though the bounty 
is paid on the dried fiſh by weight, not tale, 
yet it is diſallowed if the fiſh do not meaſure 
14 inches in length. Hence the beſt fiſh are 
exported, and the worſt uſed at home. One 
part of our fiſhery is encouraged, and another, 
nearly equally eſſential, is burthened by duty, 
according as the conſumption is, in either Eng- 
land or Scotland. The treaſury * may autho- 
ri ze the commiſſioners of exciſe to permit foul 
falt to be fold for manuring land, “in places 
where it has been ſo allowed, for the ſole pur- 
poſe of manuring land.“ But a penalty of 
Iool. attaches perſons diſpoſing of it for any 
other purpoſe, after becoming unfit for uſing 


on fiſh, Hence the fiſh-curers in Leith and 


Greenack deſtroy their foul ſalt, by giving it 
back to the ſea, from whence it had its origin. 
It might be profitably uſed by Mr. Birnie at 
Silverfields, at the former port, to make /oda, 
and as manure at the latter. In Dublin we have 
ſeen conſiderable quantities of it go to the glaſs 
works there from veſſels, after diſpoſing of their 
cargoes of herrings in bulk, In Scotland, we 
: | are 
* 38 Geo, III. cap, 89, ſee, 106. 
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are not allowed to cure beef for exportation on 
bounty, or for the uſe of the navy, with any 
other than foreign ſalt that pays the high duty, 
now 13s. 4d. for every buſhel of 56 Ib. Let in 
England and Ireland, proviſions are cured with 
either Britiſb or foreign ſalt, or a mixture of 
both with Iriſb, made from rock-ſalt and ſea- 
water ; and the bounty, upon exportation of 
beef and pork, is no more than 58. the barrel, 

containing 32 gallons, Engliſh wine meaſure. 
As much was allowed by 5 and 6, W. III. when 
the duty was only 2s. the buſhel, on ſalt import- 
ed; but what is ſtill more neceſſary to obſerve, 
is, the proportion of ſalt allowed by law, to the 
ſeveral ſpecies and quantity of fiſh: viz. for 
dried cod, 50 lb. per cwt., For wet cod, the 
barrel of 32 gallons, 561b. For ſalmon, the 
barrel of 42 gallons, 361b. We believe this is 
a miſtake not, intended. For white herrings, 
the barrel of 32 gallons, 1401b. How this 
quantity came to be condeſcended on, is not 
eaſily to be accounted for. By an order of the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and ſalt duties, 
June 1791, fiſh-curers were allowed to take cre- 
dit for 234 lb. of ſalt, to 1 barrel of herrings, 
repacked for exportation to the Weſt Indies. 
Mr. Sadler ſays, © for royling, or ſprinkling, 
I conſider one buſhel and a half, as the average 
expenditure, and about two buſhels of navy 
(or mixed foreign and fiſhery), with a quarter 
of a buſhel of ſtorehouſe ſalt, for pickle, to 
pack a barrel for the weſt India markets””.* The 
| fiſh 

Report, page 131. . 
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fiſh=curers on the Forth herring fiſhery, by a 
reſolution on the 2d of January 1799, coincide 
exactly with this evidence. They ſtate, “ for 
home ſale, 126 1b. ; for the Iriſh market, 141 lb.; 
and for the Weſt Indies, 210 lb. of ſalt per 
barrel.“ For every barrel of full red herrings, 
of 32 gallons each, 65 lb. For ſhotten ones, 
56 Ib. per barrel. For red ſprats, 25 lb. per 
laſt, of ten thouſand. For every caſk or veſlel, 
containing 50 gallons of pilchards or ſcads, 
2801b. And for every caſk or veſſel, contain- 
ing 32 gallons of mackrel, 84 1b. In all thoſe 
legal allowances, no regard is had to the qua- 
lity of the ſalts, and to a variety of other cir- 
cumſtances. At our outſet we have ſaid, that 
chemiſts reckon all the three ſpecies of ſalt, 
when pure, the ſame; yet it muſt not be in- 
ferred that ſalt, the produce and manufacture 
of each country, or at the ſame works, is the 
ſame to one another. On the contrary, we ſec 


ſalt made into different degrees of quality, ac- 
cording to the purpoſes for which it is intend- 


ed. In Scotland, there is a better and worſe. 
And it is with much concern that we obſerve, 
ſo many profeſſional gentlemen have cauſe to 


affirm that Scotch ſalt is unfit for curing fiſh 


or fleſh. Although we have declined enter- 
ing upon medicinal ſalts, yet it may be pro- 


per to obſerve, that Sir John Pringle, and 


others after him, have ſufficiently proved, com 
mon ſalt, however pure, to be one of the leaſt 


powerful antiſeptics, of all the ſaline ſubſtances. 


His comparative view of ſea ſalt, conſidered 
8 Vr 


L 59] 


as an antiſeptic, with other ſaline ſubſtances 
from his experiments, demonſtrate this; viz. 
| | 4 ; 


Sea ſalt. = - 1 as a ſtandard. - 
Sal gem - — 14 | 1 
Tartar vitriolated - 2 3 ig 
Spiritus mindereri = 2 
Tartarus ſolubilis - 2 
Sal diureticus „ 1 
Crude ſal ammoniac 3 
Saline mixture — * 
Nitre eee e 7, 


Salt of hartſhorn = 4+ 
Salt of wormwood = 4+ 


Borax es — 12+ 
Salt of amber — 20+ 
Alum „ 


But, ſays an ingenious writer, * “ it does not 
appear that Sir John was in poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrongeſt kind of ſalt, by ſal gem appearing 
more antiſeptic.” This he illuſtrates by the 
following experiments, to determine the anti- 
ſeptic power of different kinds of ſalt and ſa- 


line ſubſtances. 185 
. ce An 


+ This character is to ſhew, that the ſubſtance is ſtronger 
than the number ſet down, by ſome fractions, except in the 
three laſt, where it imports being ſtronger by ſome units. : 


Mr. Robert Roe, late of Ringſend, Dublin. 
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* REMARKS on the foregoing TABLE. 


1. Water began to change on the third day. 
2. Sal gem changed on the fifth day. 
3. St. Ube's ſalt, on the ſeventh day. 
1 Do. with bittern, on the eleventh day. 
. Northwich coarſe ſalt, nn pure, 
changed on the ſixth day. 
6. Coarſe Ringſend falr changed on the eighth 
day. 
7. Ordinary fine ſalt changed on the fifth day. 
8 f Salt of Silvius alone ſeemed to promote pu- 
trefaction, and changed before water.“ 
Thus far Mr. Roe, whom we have quoted, 
as it may induce ſome gentlemen to make ſome 
experiments on herrings, gutted and ungutted, 
with the different ſpecies of ſalt uſed by the fiſh= 


curers, and in different temperatures; a com- 


munication of which muſt be of ſervice to the 


publie, eſpecially fiſh-curers and merchants. 


This is a plain demonſtration of the difference 
of ſalts, and much muſt depend on the judg- 
ment of the fiſh-curer, or his ſervants, in uſing 
them. The herrings are perfectly cured before 
repacking for the Weſt-Indies. But the waſh- 
ing, repacking, and fitting them with coarſe 
Liverpool or Portugal ſalt, prevents adheſion 
in the hot climates, and running into mb-maſh, 
as it is termed by the Negroes. Our opinion 
| | | H | is, 


3 Salt perfectly pure, heavy and hard, made for experi- 
ment.“ 

1 * Salt made with the vegetable inſtead of che mineral 

Kali.“ | 


Les. 1 


is, that clear ſal gem, or roc k- ſalt, would an- 
ſwer this purpoſe as well, if not better. 

The committee of the Houſe of Commons on 
the Britiſh herring fiſhery, in March 1799, hav- 
ing, in the appendix to their Report, No. 14, 
gi ven an extract from Dr. Watſon's chemiſtry, 
Vol. II. page 62, we will take the- liberty of 
tranſcriving it alſo; viz. “ Sea-water, brine 
ſprings, and rock-ſalt, generally contain, be- 
tides common falt, various other earthy and ſa- 
line ingredients, ſuch as the calcareous earth 
from which fiſh-ſhells are probably formed ; 
the earth called magne/ia ; Epſom ſalts, or the 
falts reſulting from the combination of the 
acid of vitriol with magneſia; Selenites, or the 
falt reſulting from the combination of the acid 
of vitriol with the earth of the nature of fiſh- 
ſhells ; Glauber's ſalt; fixed alkali uncombined 
with any acid, &c. Sometimes all theſe hete- 
rogeneous ſubſtances, and ſometimes only a 
few of them, are found in the waters from which 
common falt 1s prepared ; they are all of them 
foreign to the nature of the ſalt, and injure its 
quality; and hence we may, without difficulty, 
comprehend that common ſalt may have very 
different properties, according to the quality of 
the water from which it is made, or the ſkill of 
the ſalt-maker exerted in ſeparating theſe mix- 
tures from it. The Dutch have long been 
famous for preparing a falt for the pickling of 
herrings, by which they have acquired a ſupe- 
riority in that article of commerce over all 
other European nations. Their principal ſecret 

| | In 


41 

in this buſineſs conſiſts in evaporating the brine 
made from the ſolution of bay-ſalt with the 
gentleſt fire, and 'in mixing with the brine a 
proper quantity of very /our whey; the acid 
whey unites itſelf with the uncombined fixed 
alkali before mentioned, and thus prevents it 
from adhering to the common ſalt as it eryſtal- 
lizes. Any other mild acid might probably 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe. This acid whey is 
called azy : les Hollandois ſe ſervent de Pazy 
dans le travail en grand pour raffiner nos ſels 
de mer, et pour en retidrt la criſtalliſation par- 
faite; c*eſt par cet artifice qu'ils ſont depuis 
long- temp, en poſſeſſion de fournir les n 

leures Salaiſons de l'Europe.“ 
Tranſlation. ' «© The Dutch aſt ſour whey] in 
the purification or refining of ſalt, and it is 
owing to this method that they are famous for 
having the beſt ſalted proviſions in Europe.“ 
But Lord Dundonald calls this in queſtion; 
© for,” ſays he, “the butter, or oil, contained 
in the whey, would hinder the chryſtallization 
of the ſalt, and the acid would join with the 
uncombined magneſia, and form a deliqueſcent 
falt, from which it would be no leſs difficult to 
free the ſalt, than from bittern. F We do not 
think that there is oil or butter 'in ſour whey. 
Me have quoted this author, page 10, in re- 
ſpect to rock- ſalt being uſed in its raw ſtate. 
It is a to account why this has 1 not been put 
O03 SETS eee to 


* Hit. de I Acad. de "ts 1762. 
1 Thoughts on the manufacture and trade of dar, page 20. 


„ 
to the experiment. In the firſt place, as already 
ſaid, it is prohibited from being uſed in curing 
fiſh or fleſh in England, by 1 Anne, cap. 21. 
And it is prohibited from being brought into 
Scotland; therefore the fiſn-curers there, muſt 
take and uſe what they can of other ſalt. But 
if it was allowed to be brought into Scotland, 
the above ſtatute would not operate there, be- 
ing an Engliſb, not a Scotch or a Britiſh Act. 
The liberty granted to fiſh-curers, by the 26th 
of his preſent Majeſty, to take ſalt from ſalt- 
works, or pits, free of duty, for curing fiſh for 
exportation, can have no meaning as to pts, if 
rock-ſalt be prohibited from being uſed. 
If a buſhel and a half of common Liverpool 
ſalt be the expenditure, judiciouſly, on a barrel 
of white herrings fully packed, they will have 
acquired ſuch a degree of ſaltneſs, that the ap- 
plication of the great ſalt in repacking, is 
chiefly to prevent adheſion, and enable them to 
retain that degree in the Weſt Indies. That 
| rock-ſfalt is better for that purpoſe than any 
other, we have authority from the ſame reſpect- 
able writer to ſay ſo, for it takes 22 0z. water 
to diſſolve one ounce of it. The herrings be- 
ing well waſhed, and well filled with layers of 
rock-ſalt, ground, but not too ſmall, we appre- 
Heng 13 buſhels of it, with a pickle made of 
of a buſhel of common Liverpool falt, will 
e! the 2 buſhels of navy ſalt, and the th 
buſhel of common ſalt made into a Sickle; as 
ſtated by Mr. Sadler, page 53. We would beg 
aye to notice, that the preamble to this ſta- 
ture 
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tute is expreſſed in the following words, viz. 
« Whereas ſeveral perſons. do make uſę of 
brine, and alſo of roc k- ſalt or ſalt- rock, with- 
out refining the ſame into white ſalt, whereby 
Her Majeſty's duties on ſalt are much preju- 
diced : for prevention thereof, be it enacted, 
&c.” This preamble is in no ways applicable 
to roc k- ſalt being taken and uſed in the fiſhery, 
and applied to herrings repacked for exporta- 
tion, becauſe ſuch ſalt is duty free; or is there 
any thing ſaid againſt it as being of a pernici- 
ous quality in its raw ſtate ! ? The cattle ſuck- 
ing it is a demonſtration of its being ſalutary, 
But we.come to the profit that may ariſe from 
its uſe in reſpect to herrings exported. In ap- 
pendix to the Report of the-Committee of the 
_ Houſe of Commons, 27th of June 1798, Mr, 
Irving ſtates the number of the white herring 
barrels exported from England to the Weſt In- 


Ges, in „ . Barrels, 
17% 1. in Scotland 28,970 
1796; , ö; „ a6 
i. 8 L 


Scotland 106,41, 3 | 
England $7,492 


Great Britain 17 3-905 


_ Average of three years $7,968 

M 5 Crawfurd ſtates the price of ſalt at Liver- 

pool, including all charges, viz. common 7d. 
per buſhel; double IS. 2d. do. 

There- 


. 
wes. 
„ 


e101, 


#a, 


f. 6 5 


Therfore 14 buſhel for curing 1 barrel of white 


herrings, at 7d. per buſhel, is o © 104 
Repacking for Weſt rol | 


2 buſhels, at 1s. 2d. is Gan 4 
4 buſhel of common for? 
© pickle, i C n 
Total expence for ſalt by the SOR 
| preſent mode | — 0 3 47 
5 By the method ! 
14 Buſhel as above — o 0 ro 
Fi Do. for pickle - 00 2 
12 0. rock- ſalt ground. at 4d. o 7 
| Total, — O 1 72 
Difference ſaved per ., „ 


which on 57, 968 bar. annually is J. 5.072 4 4 
and is an object certainly worth inquiring into, 
which if it ſucceeds, another national ſaving 


will ariſe, viz. the fuel and labour employed in 


making coarſe or great ſalt, and the money in 
the country that goes out of it for Portugal ſalt. 
After opinion is given of ſome eminent pro- 


ſeſſors of chemiſtry, we would humbly recom- 


mend experiments to be made as follows, viz. 
Six tons of beſt roc k- ſalt, delivered duty free at 
the pits, to ſome gentleman of character at Li- 
verpool, who will take the trouble of receiving 


it, ordering it to be ground, and packed up in 


caſks, one half to be ſent to Greenock, and the 
other half to Leith, to the order of the chair- 
man of the adventurers i in the herring fiſhery at 

each 


fat 


each port. Theſe two quantities to. be again, 
ſubdivided, and diſtributed to three or four 
fiſh-curers in each port, who will repack the 
herrings with it, as in the above proportions, 
or as may be directed by the chemiſts, mark 
the barrels that the merchants may adviſe their 
correſpondents in the Weſt Indies, and receive 
information how they turn out in compariſon 
with others. A few may be left at each port, 
part of which to be ſent to London. Thoſe to 
be laid up in ſugar-houſes, glaſs-houſes, or in 
any apartments heated to the ſame degree as in 
Jamaica; they may be examined at different pe- 
riods, as the gentlemen who think this matter 
worth attention, and undertake the manage- 
ment of it. The reſult may decide the queſtion 
whether that ſtatute ought to continue, and be 
extended to Scotland, in caſe rock-ſalt be al- 
lowed to go there; or if it ought to be repealed, 

in. ſo far as relative to fiſh-curers repacking 

herrings for the Weſt Indies. 

In the foregoing pages, we ſuppoſed the du- 
ties, as at preſent impoſed, to continue; but in 
what we now offer, we will have a proſpect to 
the duties on ſalt, for home conſumption in 


1 Great Britain, to be commuted. 


This duty is impoſed ſo equally, that every 
perſon, poor or rich, muſt pay at the ſame rate 
for what is uſed. The cottager who uſes 14 Ib. 
of falt 1 in the year, muſt pay 28. 6d. in England, 
and in Scotland 1s. The landlord pays no 
more. The former mode of collecting this 

| duty 
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duty was very expenſive to government, parti- 
cularly in Scotland, as has been already ſhewn. 
The committee of finance, in their 9th Re- 
port, igth of July 1797, gives the following 
ſtatement of the annual expence of this cſtabliſh-. 
ment in England, viz. | 
* Salaries to the officers ih 
London L. $4349 5 85 
Ineidental charges paid in do. 2,057 6 45 
Taxes repaid to inferior officers 


in do. 1 8 
Salaries to officers in the coun- 5 
try 5 - = 12,627 9 7% 
Incidental charges to do. 4,67: 3 7 72 
Taxes repaid to inferior of- 
cers in the country 15999 1 3 TL 


fn all 459 officers. Total 

charge of management L. 26,942 12 114 

The net produce from the ʒth of April 1795, 
to the 5th of April 1796, after all deductions, 
is ſtated at 429, 5761. os. 22d.“ 
The groſs receipt of the ſalt duty in Scot- 
land, for the year ending the th of January 
1599, appears to have been 22 ,3ool. os. iod. of 
Which, after deducting for ſalaries, incidents, 
—_— and diſcount, the ſum of 8,85 31. 
128. 224, there was paid in Scotland, upon war- 
_ Fants fro m the barons of Exchequer, 12,6941. 
168. 82d. towards payment of the equivalent, 
and great and privy ſeals; and no remittance 
whatever, for the ſalt revenue in that year, has 
been made to the Exchequer in England.“ 

. In 


. 

In conſequence of the ſaid report, Parliament 
have very wiſely aboliſned both boards and 
their officers, and transferred the management 
of this duty to the commiſſioners of exciſe in 
England and Scotland reſpectively. We have, 
from ſome quarter, been informed that this 
meaſure has occaſioned 198 new officers to be 
created, to whom the ſum of 12,3331. is paid in 
ſalaries. By the act transferring the manage 
ment, 21,0001. per annum is allowed, in lieu of 
ſalaries and emoluments, to the commiſſioners 
and other officers now unemployed, mak ing in 

all 33,333]. per annum. We cannot but ex- 
preſs our ſurpriſe, that out of 459 officers, for- 
merly employed, 198 could nor be found capa- 
ble of acting under the preſent ſyſtem. | 

The duties on ſalt in Scotland are about 
240 per cent. of its original price. In Eng- 
land they differ according to the quality of the 
ſalt. On the baſket or loaf-ſalt, the duty will 
be about co per cent; of the value. On falt at 
6d. the buſhel,.the duty is 2000 per cent; and 
on rock-ſalt, 4000 per cent. of its value; 
148. per buſhel in London, out of the ſhops, is 
250 per cent. on the value it would be ſold at 
duty-free. Thus the temptation to ſmuggling 
is heightened to a greater degree on this article, 
than on any other we can at preſent think of. 
The conſequences of this high duty are very in- 
Jurious to the morals of the people. For, inthe 
firſt place, on the coaſt of Britain and the Weſ- 
tern [Iſlands oppoſite to Ireland, they are inis 
tiated into {ſmuggling of falt 1 in open boats, and, 
| by 


"Ak 


by habit, beronde rndiffcrent about entering 
into any other employment -than ſmuggling. 
Again, the fiſh-curers have become of late very + 
numerous ; and having had Britiſh ſalt duty-free 
on their own bonds, a door was opened to 
frauds and perjury, ſo much fo, that we have 
been informed ſome collectors were delicate in 
adminiſtering oaths to them both on their entries 
and annual accounts, being often received ſign- 
ed blank, and afterwards filled up by clerks. 
This, however, is not at preſent the caſe. They 
may ſtill miſapply the ſalt; but if they do, 
and make oath, the crime will fall on them- 
ſelves. They cannot at all times attend the. 
number of people they employ, who have op- 
portunities to pilfer. Laſtly, the former watch- 
men being diſcharged, and no new ones ap- 
pointed in their room, an opening for ſtealing 
from the pans is afforded, and we have been 
told has prevailed much on the Forth, to the 
injury of both the proprietors and the revenue. 

| We read, in a Journal of a Tour through the 
Northern Counties of Scotland and the Orkney 
Iſles, in autumn 1797, by the miſſionaries for 
propagating the goſpel at home, of „a li- 
cence granted on an eſtate in the neighbourhood _ 

of a town, for diſtilling ſpirits; by which 
means many of the lower claſs have an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their defire of ſtrong liquor 
at an eaſy rate. It is added, There is rea- 
fon to fear, that where diſtilling prevails, ha- 
bits of diſhoneſty are formed by the frauds. 
which are too frequently committed againſt the 
I | | reve- 
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revenue.” We have quoted this paragraph, to 
| ſhew, that it correſponds with that part of the 
political creed of thoſe valuable perſons, who go 
about doing good, viz. to render to all their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom 
cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom ho- 
nour : to pray for kings, and all in authority.“ 
It is therefore a matter of very great import- 
ance and concern, to think that we are bleſſed 
with ſuch a valuable article of life in the bowels 
of the earth in this happy iſland, viz. s8aLT; 
yer, by an unaccountable impolicy in our an- 
_ ceſtors, in imitation of that deſpotiſm on the 

Continent, to clog it with duties and regulations 
that render it an object of diſhoneſty and per- 
jury. Dr. Anderſon fays, © he could under- 
take to ſubſtantiate that the revenue of Britain 
has been diminiſhed by ſmuggling of ſalt, to 
the amount of at leaſt a yunDRED THOUSAND 
rouvps a year.“ The poet pathetically exclaims, 


« O England! England! 

Thou little body with a mighty heart! 
What might' thou do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural !” “' 


Financing was never better underſtood, nor 
ſo judiciouſly practiſed, as during the preſent 
miniſtry. Numerous inſtances might be given. 
One of the firſt, is alſo one of the beſt, viz. 
the Commutation Act 1784, ſo ably. treated 
on by Sir Francis Baring. If a commutation 
for the duties on tea, one of the luxuries of 

| + T2 f ws 
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life, was neceſſary, it will, we hope, equally 
appear, a commutation for the duties on ſalt, 
ſo eſſential an article of life, agriculture, and 
manufactures, is equally neceſſary. | 

Lord Dundonald propoſes the revival of the 
Hearth money tax, in lieu of falt duties; alſo 
to oblige bakers to take out licences; likewiſe 
dealers in ſalt. His lordſhip ſtates that the ba- 
kers uſe 1 pound of falt to every 5 pounds of 
flour. | | 

In 1788, an information was ſent from Chriſ- 
rkniand: relative to frauds committed by Buſſes 
on bounty from Ireland and Scotland, in going to 
Sweden, and purchaſing herrings there, which 
they paſſed as Britiſh, On this occaſion, two 
gentlemen of the ſalt duties, reſpectable and high 
in office, ſuggeſted the taking off the duty on ſalt 
in Scotland, and withdrawing the bounties on 
the fiſhery. To each of thoſe we have ſome ob- 
jections, The hearth-tax, though it be eſtab- 
liſhed in Ireland, would go ill down with the 
inhabitants in Britain, ſeeing it has been ſo 
long aboliſhed in England, To ſubject bakers 
to a licence, is ſtill adding a tax on a neceſſary 
of life, bread inſtead of alt. Beſides, we know 
of no trade or profeſſion ſo much circumſcribed 
as the bakers in London and Edinburgh are. 
In the laſt-mentioned city and Leith, no allow- 
ance was made to them in the aſſize of bread 
for the additional duty on ſalt. This, we well 
know, was at the rate of from 20 to 40l. loſs 
to ſeveral of them in a year. To aboliſh boun- 
ties on _ fithery, for taking off the duty on 


ſalt 


% 


E 
ſalt in Scotland, would be an injury to our 
fiſheries, if not the ruin of them; and puniſh- 
ing a number of innocent adventurers of cha- 
racter, for the fault of a few, of a different de- 
ſcription. Beſides, to take the duty off ſalt in 
Scotland, and continue it in England, would 
be unfair. England would then, as to revenue, 
have both Scotland and Ireland to watch . 
ſmuggling, at an additional expence. 

We are much beholden to the preſent prime 
miniſter for ſignifying it was his wiſh, and his 
hope, that he would ſee the duties on ſalt taken 
off, at a time when he was about laying the ad- 
ditional duty on it. From his approbation of 
commuting duties, we are emboldened to pub- 
liſh what has been ſuggeſted to us on this head 
by gentlemen of intereſt, character, and reſpect, 
and not to incur any expence to the revenue. 
As ſoon as the amount of the duties in England 
and Scotland are known, according to the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, then let the duties on ſalt be abo- 
liſhed, and ſuffer it to go free from port to port 
in Great Britain. This will fave 12 or 14,000l. 
for management, every year. In lieu of thoſe . 


duties, a per-centage on the income tax is 


propoſed. Thus, ſuppoſing it amount to 
10,000,000l. a five per cent. will give 500,0001. 
Inſtead of bakers being licenſed, a licence is 
ſuggeſted on grocers, as inIreland. There, 20s. 
is paid by each grocer in towns, and 10s. in the 
country; in Britain it may be more; and to lay 
ſome more addition on licences to perfumers, 
and auctioneers. It is probable. that ſome 
higher 


Fer 


„ 


higher duty may be laid on ſalt exported to 
foreign parts, other than Ireland and the colo- 
nies. And an additional duty laid on malt, to 
be drawn back on what is uſed by public 
brewers and diſtillers; and ſome other claſſes 
of profeſſions obliged to take out licences. 

If from thoſe a duty can be raiſed equivalent 
to that on ſalt, it will be of eſſential benefit to 
the whole people in Britain and her iſlands. 
Thus the fiſheries and manufactures will be un- 
ſhackled; all forts of filh may go free of any 

duty in Britain, if 8 and cured by Britiſh 
fabjects. - : 5 

The numerous laws and ee that ex- 
iſted reſpecting ſalt, were ſufficient proofs. of a 
neceſſity for ſimplifying them. A compilation 

2 of them was publiſhed at the expence of the re- 
Bs. venue board, but for the uſe of the revenue 
| officers only; it was not allowed to be 
ſolid. Being carefully compiled, and conve- 
niently abſtracted. and indexed, it would have 
been extremely uſeful to prevent fiſh-curers 
| and others from falling into errors, if they 
4 could have had acceſs to it. This was very juſtly 
5 reprehended by the committee of finance afore- 
1 ſaid. The traders were kept in ignorance, ſole- 
1 ly at the direction of the officers. One year 
I . doing that, which in the next was found to be 
wrong. Indulgences granted to ſome perſons 
and ports, contrary to law, and then refuſed to 
others. This, particularly in Scotland, proved 
very injurious to the trader, and prejudicial to 


the revenue. For inſtance, hag the fiſh-curers” 
| annual 
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annual accounts remained at the ports as re- 
quired by the act 5 Geo. I. cap. 18, and been 
examined by the inſpectors general of the out- 

ports,“ as they ought to have been, occaſion- 
ally, the arrears at the 1oth of October 1798, 
and the irregularities that prevailed, and have 
been complained of long before that time, 
could not have happened. Had the commiſ- 

ſioners of the ſalt duties called in all the copies 
of this book, and. delivered them over to the 
- commiſſionets of excife It che rech of October 
1798, when their powers expired, and the ſolici- 
tors and ſalt accountants continued to act under 
the exciſe boards, the detention of veſſels with 

fiſh from Scotland, and the diſappointments to 
the trade ſo juſtly complained of by Mr. James 

Stewart, might have been prevented. | See Rep. 
March 1799.) An indemnity for what is paſt, 

and a commutation of the ſalt duties in Great 

Britain, are ſuggeſted as the beſt means that 

can be deviſed for eaſe and comfort to the peo- 

ple in future; to encourage agriculture, mariu- 
factures, and fiſheries ; to promote populatbon, 
and prevent emigration. The late Mr. Beau foy 
ſaid, The converſion of farms into ſheep- / 
walks, deprives whole villages of bread. The 
lands which gave occupation to hundreds, as til- 
lers of the ſoil, will not, in ſome caſes, furniſh 
employment for more than a ſingle ſhephe:rd.”” 
And when ſpeaking of the fiſheries, he ſays, 


Like agriculture, they augment the ſubſiſtence 


of the people: like the moſt beneficial mai zufac- 
ſures, 


See their wird. 
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the ſtate. 


„ 
tures, they afford a produce that is chiefly the 
reſult of labour; to commerce they furniſh an 


article of extenſive export, and ſwell the pub- 
lic gain at the expence of foreign nations; and 


they likewiſe bring with them the firſt of all 
political advantages, encouragement to the na- 


* 


vigat ion, and increaſe to the naval power of 


We will here quote an extract of a letter, 
dated Iſle Martin, 12th April 178 5, addreſſed 
to the then chairman of the committee of the 
Britiſh fiſheries, from a gentleman who had re- 
ſided about eight years on the north-weſt of 
Scotland : 

It has been a matter of ſurpriſe to me, that 
the manufacture of ſalt has never been attempt- 
ed upon this coaſt, where it is more in requeſt 
than in any other part of the kingdom. No 
country in the world has better natural ad van- 
tages for carrying on the manufacture of that 
commodity.— There is in every corner abun- 
dance of fuel of the turf kind, of a ſtrong com- 
buſtible nature, black, hard, heavy, and bitu- 
minous, and equal in ſtrength of heat, when 
burning, to the beſt Scotch coal. This fuel 
may be had at a moderate rate. For forty ſnhil- 
lings a family will procure people to cut, dry, 


and pile up in ſtacks or heaps, as much of it as 
will keep fire to three grates for a whole year. 


Every thing combines to render this trade eaſy 
and profitable here. The price of labour is 
equally cheap with the fuel.“ . 

he, > | Of 
* Speech to the Britiſh Sgciety, 25th March 1788. 


1 30 


Of the bounties which appear neceſſary to 
be made permanent, are thoſe on corn, linen, and 
the f/beries. The latter will form part of our 
next-publication. 

As to what has been'ſet forth, the conſider- 
ation of the ſeveral matters therein is humbly 
ſubmitted to the public in general, and in parti- 
_ cular to the committee of the convention of the 
royal boroughs in Scotland ; to the beard of 
truſtees for manufactures and fiſheries there ; 
to the directors of the two chambers of com- 
merce, Edinburgh and Glaſgow; to the Britiſh 
Society for extending the fiſheries, and improv- 
ing the ſea-coaſts of this kingdom; to the 
Highland Societies in London and Edinburgh; 
to the ſociety for propagating Chriſtian know- 
ledge, and improving manufactures in Scot- 
land; to the committees of the fiſh=curers 
there; and, moſt humbly, to both Hovszs of 
the BRITISH PARLIAMENT, whoſe attention to 
the fiſhery buſineſs, the laſt two ſeſſions, has 
far exceeded the * of the adyenturers 
in it. 
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APPENDIX. 


Meeting of the HIGHLAN D SOCIETY of Scor- 

LAND, held at Edinburgh, in their Hall, 
January 8th, 1799, His Grace the Duke of 
_ AE CLEUGH, Firſt Vice-Pr haent, i in the Chair. 


A REPORT gend ſelect committee of the So- 
ciety appointed by the directors, in conſe- 


quence of a reſolution of a general meeting in 


July laſt, to take into its conſideration the ſub- 
ject of the preſent laws and regulations reſpect- 
ing ſalt, was laid before a numerous and reſpect- 
able meeting of the ſociety this day, and which 


report is as follows: 22 


That this ſociety, on a report of their com- 
mittee, did, in the year 17945 adopt. the fol- 
lowing reſolution: _ 

The Highland Society of Scotland, having 
had its attention for ſome time directed to the 
article of ſalt, an article ſo eſſential to the in- 
duſtry and comfort of many diſtricts of this part 
of the kingdom; and being informed, that it is 
in the contemplation of government, to allow 
the importation of Engliſh roc k-ſalt into Scot- 
land, by and under the proviſions of a bill to 
be brought into parliament tor that purpoſe, is 


anxious to take this opportunity of expreſſing, 
3 


t 


br and decidedly, its opinion of ie very 
great utility of ſuch a meaſure to Scotland. in 
7 general, and more particularly to thoſe parts of 
it, the Highlands and Iſlands, whoſe welfare 
and proſperity it is the object of this ſociety's 
inſtitution to promote. | | 
That the juſtneſs of this reſolution muſt be 
now ſtill more evident than it was in the year 
1794, from the circumſtance of the late very 
high duty of 58, per buſhel impoſed upon ſalt 
made in Scotland, by which the proportion be- 
tween the Scots and the Engliſh duty is ſo ma- 
terially altered to the prejudice of Seotland, 
| the former proportion of duty in Scotland hav- 
ing been to that in England as 3 to 10, whereas 
it is now only as 13 to 20. This proportion be- 
ing ſo material an alteration of that which, at 
the time of the Union, was held to be the equi- 
table proportion between the two countries, and 
which proportion had been always recognized 
and maintained by the laws ſubſequent to the 
Union impoſing additional duties, till the act 
of the laſt ſeſſion, Scotland ſeems to have now 
_ a ſtill ſtronger plea than formerly to ſome mea- 
ſure which, like that in the above report parti- 
cularly mentioned, may tend to lower the price, 
and to meliorate the quality of an article of ſuch - 
univerſal and 1 conſumption as that of 
ſalt. | 
That the chief objection which che comh- 
mittee underſtands to have been formerly urged 


againft rhe adoption of the propoſed meaſure, 
9 namely, the * of foraggling the falt back 
| K 2 again 


E 
again into England, is now greatly, if not alto- 
gether removed, by the increaſed duty payable 
on ſalt in Scotland, to which the ſalt imported 
thither from Eng land would be liable; becauſe 
the riſk of the ſmuggler would now be increaſed, 
and his gain, if ſucceſsful, diminiſhed, in the- 
proportion above ſtated, now exiſting between 
the Scots and Engliſh duty. Beſides, that 
fuch ſmuggling, if under ſuch diſcouragement 
it could be ſuppoſed to be attempted, would. 
be rendered much more difficult, if not im- 
practicable, by the new regulations for the ma- 
nagement and ſecurity of the duties on alt, in- 
troduced by the act paſſed laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, for putting thoſe duties under the com- 
miſſioners of exciſe, and for eſtabliſhing certain: 
rules and regulations with regard to them. Be- 
ſides, on all the weſtern coaſt of England, if 
any ſmuggling were to be carried on, it muſt 
evidently be from the Iſle of Man, or Ireland, 
where ſalt can be bought for that. purpoſe, at a 
third part of the price at which, in the event of 
the propoſed meaſure taking place, it could be 
. purchaſed in Scotland; and in fact this ſmug- 
gling is known to be carried on at preſent to a 
great extent from Ireland to Scotland, one of 
the evils to the revenue which this meaſure 
would have a great effect in Preventing. 
The committee, the more attentively it con- 
- fiders this ſubject, is the more convinced of the 
- propriety of extending the allowance of i import- 
ation into Scotland, at the Scots duty, to manu- 
 fa@ured as well as to roch: ſalt, a meaſure which, 
eie e 


— 


E 77 3 


in every view, the committee is confident would 
materially tend to the furtherance of the great 
objects of the preſent propoſal, the relief and 
comfort of the people, the encouragement of 
fiſhery and manufacture, and the ſecurity of 
the revenue. 

The committee is not at preſent ſufficiently 
prepared to decide on the equity or expedience 
of certain proviſions which, it has been con- 
tended, ought to accompany the allowance of 
the importation of the Engliſh ſalt into Scot.. 
land at the Scots duty. But the general mea- 
ſure of allowing the introduction of the Engliſh 
falt into Scotland, the committee cannot heſi- 
tate in recommending, as effential to the beſt 
intereſts of this country, eſpecially of thoſe 
diſtricts, the Highlands and Iflands, which are 
the peculiar object of the ſociety's inftitution 
and concern ; while at the ſame time it would 
materially promote the advantage and ſecurity 
of the public revenue of the kingdom. 

The report being read, the ſociety proceed- 
ed to take the ſatire under conſideration ; and 
after hearing ſeveral of the members preſent, 
and having duly deliberated on the ſubject, the 
following reſolution was, on motion, unani- 
moufly adopted, viz. 

Se Reſolved, That the Highland Society of 
Scotland, convened in a general meeting this 
day, does highly approve of the above report. 
of their committee, on the very important buſi- 
neſs of the ſalt laws, and appoints the ſame to 
be printed, and tranſmitted by the ſecretary to 
the 
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the prelident⸗ and vice-preſident of this ſo- 


ciety, to the Right Honourable HENRv 
Donxpas, an honorary member of the ſociety, 
and to ſuch other members as are of either Houſe 
of Parliament, to whom, as well as to the pub- 
lic at large, the ſociety is defirous to expreſs 
the ſtrong ſenſe it entertains of the importance 
of the object mentioned in the report, as con- 


ducive to the relief and comfort. of the people, 


and to the encouragement of the fiſheries and 


manufactures of this country, while, at the ſame 
time, the meaſure appears calculated to add to 


the ſecurity of the revenue of the kingdom; 
on which public and patriotic grounds, this 
ſociety warmly recommends it to the attention 
and ſupport of ſuch of its members as have 


ſeats in either of the two Houſes of Parliament.” 


At another General Meeting of the 3 held 


at Edinburgh on 7he if of July 1799, the 
Right Hon. EARI. Mokar, uu in 


tbe Chair, 


TE report on that bufineſs 1 | 
ing ſuch alteration, and the 1mportation 
of rock and manufactured ſalt from England 
into Scotland, approved of at laſt general 
meeting, having been tranſmitted by the ſecre- 
tary to fuch noblemen and gentlemen in either 
Houfe of Parliament as were members of this 
ſociety, it afforded much pleaſure to the meet- 
ing that this matter had been attended to, and 

4 : | that 


4 


L 


that an abatement of the high duty on that ar- 
ticle had already been procured, | /ee page 2 "4 
ſo eſſential to the comfort of the people in ge- 
neral, particularly the lower claſſes and manu- 
facturers.—At the ſame time, the ſociety ex- 
preſſed a hope that the general point, as to the 
importation of rock and manufactured falr, 
might alſo be ſucceſsfully brought under conſi- 
Ay of the legiſlature next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment.“ 


In 1785, an account was laid before the 
Committee of the Houſe of Commons appoint- 
ed to inquire into the ſtate of the Britiſb fiſh 
cries, of the duties on ſalt paid or collected in 
the counties of Argyle, Inverneſs, Roſs, Suther- 
land, Caithneſs, and Orkney and Shetland; as alſo 
the net amount of the ſaid duties on ſalt ; diſ- 
tinguiſhing each county and port far the year 
1765, and for the year 1782 ; and alſo an ac- 
count of the above e from the year 1774 
to the year 1784. | 

From the firſt of theſe accounts it appears, 
: that i in the year 1765, the groſs receipts of the 
ſalt duties amounted to — 4.19 7 8 
The expence of ene ta .47 4.9 


Exceſs of payments more than al 7 16 10 
And in the year 1782, the groſs produce (there 
being no expence of management) amounted to 
531. 28. 94d. 
By the ſecond account, the following appears 
to be the ſtate of the ſalt duties, from 1774 to 
1784, 5 
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* Thofe fix counties”: are more 9 than 
all the reſt of Scotland. The committee offered 
their opinion to the Houſe in the following 
words, viz. * That nothing would more con- 
tribute te th» proſperity of the fiſheries, than 
that parliament ihould fee fit to commute the 
duties: upon that commodity, and allow it to 
be uſed, not only free from duty, but alſo from 
the various vexatious bonds, and' penalties, 
which at preſent accompany that indulgence, 
and which, in many caſes, are as diſtreſſing to 


the fiſhers, as if FRY: paid vie _— you the 
falr they uſe.” 3» | 


See 3d Report of the I July e. 5 Pages 
132, 11, and 114. eg 
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